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WHERE LIP-READING REACHES ITS MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY* 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HAVE listened with great interest to 

the two valuable papers that have just 
been read. I was delighted with Dr. 
Makuen’s little patient and congratulated 
him upon what he has been able to do 
for her. He spoke of his observation, 
that during the last year she had begun 
to notice sounds to which she had for- 
merly appeared to be wholly deaf. That 
is a very common occurrence with my 
own pupils, who have, like Dr. Makuen’s 
patient, some slight power of sound-per- 
ception. The persistent training which 
they receive in the use of this slight hear- 
ing, which can be somewhat accurately 
described by the term “latent,” fixes their 
attention upon the impressions that are 
received through it, and gives a signifi- 
cance to sounds that had always reached 
them perhaps, but had been ignored be- 
cause they brought no help or informa- 
tion. In the last analysis, we hear with 
our brains, and it is a matter of common 
observation that when our attention is 
occupied we actually do not hear sounds 
about us that are foreign to our thoughts, 
but ignore them as valueless. We fre- 
quently say of these children,” How much 


*Being the discussion of two papers read 
before the American Laryngological, Rhino- 
logical, and Otological Society at its seven- 
teenth annual meeting, namely: (1) The 
Medico-Educational Problem of the Deaf 
Child, by G. Hudson-Makuen, M. D., of Phila- 
delphia; (2) The Practical Value of Lip- 
Reading, by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., of St. 
Louis. Both these papers appear in full in the 
Volta Review for September, 1911, while the 
discussion now first appears in the Laryngo- 
scope for May, 1912, from which journal we 
copy it. 


more they hear!’ Whereas, in all prob- 
ability, the actual power of sound-per- 
ception has not increased, but the brain 
has been trained to discriminate and in- 
terpret the sounds, with the result that 
ideas are generated. 

I most heartily endorse the strong 
paper read by Dr. Goldstein, and feel 
sure that much benefit will come to the 
deaf through the increased interest which 
otologists are showing in the educational 
phase of their treatment. 

The acquisition of the ability to in- 
terpret speech by the visible movements 
involved in it, with little or no aid from 
the ear, is surrounded with much the 
same difficulties as the acquisition of any 
other intellectual accomplishment. If a 
profoundly deaf person will put forth 
the same amount of effort and spend the 
same amount of time in the study and 
practice of the art of lip-reading that 
even an ordinary player on the piano 
must expend in order to acquire a very 
moderate degree of proficiency in musi- 
cal expression and comprehension, he or 
she will reap a much greater reward of 
personal satisfaction and comfort than 
the pianist secures. I believe that, while 
there may be some persons who cannot 
acquire even a moderate skill in music, 
there is no one who cannot acquire a 
most useful amount of skill in lip-read- 
ing. But, just as there are natural mu- 
sicians, so there are natural lip-readers. 
Some attain it almost without conscious 
effort, and wholly without instruction. 
To others it comes slowly and_labo- 
riously. 


f 
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The best lip-readers are entirely ig- 
norant of the “technic” of lip-reading 
and the laws of phonetic analysis upon 
which it is based. But there are other 
minds that do not seem able to grasp it 
intuitively, and so must have the anatom- 
ical structure laid bare and explained 
before they comprehend the significance 
of the visible forms. As it is a purely 
intellectual process, involving practically 
no muscular activity, the psychology of 
it enters largely into the problem. For 
this reason a cut-and-dried system of 
instruction in lip-reading is, perhaps, less 
applicable to all cases than fixed methods 
of instruction in most other useful arts. 
For example, in the case of ofie indi- 
vidual, the introduction at the beginning 
of his instruction of a systematic analysis 
of the phonetic elements of language 
from a standpoint of visibility and re- 
semblance may ruin the chances of final 
success of the pupil, while to another 
mind it is a necessary preliminary. In 
general, my own observation has been 
that the technic of the art should be 
taught last, and the earliest efforts should 
be aimed at the establishment of the 
proper habits of thought and mental 
attitude toward spoken language. 

While it is perfectly true, as Dr. Gold- 
stein has said, that the obstacles to suc- 
cess in lip-reading have sometimes been 
exaggerated, and candidates have been 
unduly discouraged from undertaking the 
work, it is also true that people have 
sometimes been led to expect too much. 
Owing to the absolute difference in the 
construction and operation of the eve 
and ear, they cannot be wholly inter- 
changeable in the performance of their 
functions. Owing to the fact that the 
eye must be consciously focused upon the 
source of the impressions transmitted by 
it to the brain, it is impossible for a lip- 
reader to follow a rapidly shifting con- 
versation in a group of people when the 
point from which the next remark may 
come is not apparent. For the same 


reason, owing to the conditions of light 
and movement at the theater, and to a 
somewhat less degree at church and 
lectures, it is impossible, ordinarily, for 
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even an expert lip-reader to get more 
than an occasional phrase or sentence. 
But by far the greater part of the inter- 
course of life is, or can be, individual 
and face to face. and here lip-reading 
reaches its maximum efficiency. 

Dr. Goldstein has touched upon a vital 
point in his reference to the need of 
teachers of lip-reading scattered through- 
out the country, and I most earnestly 
urge upon your attention his very practi- 
cal suggestion of a way of supplying 
this need. He urges otologists in various 
parts of the country to search out prom- 
ising persons and induce them to go to 
some training-class and fit themselves to 
teach lip-reading. My more than 20 
years of service along this line has con- 
vinced me that at present no single place 
of training possesses all that is of value. 
I believe that there should be such a 
center, and | believe that this organiza- 
tion could be instrumental in creating 
that center. I very much wish that your 
society might choose a_ bright, wide- 
awake young physician, physically and 
mentally adapted to the teaching of lip- 
reading, and induce him to enter upon 
this task, by going to the fountain-heads 
of information on the subject, both in 
this country and in Europe, with the 
understanding that when he has gathered 
all that is worthy of adoption he shall 
establish himself in some centrally lo- 
cated city, where, under the patronage 
and with the endorsement of this power- 
ful organization, he may become the 
nucleus of a school exclusively devoted 
to the training of teachers of lip-reading 
in whom the medical profession may re- 
pose the greatest confidence. It would 
be perfectly feasible for the members of 
this society to send to him an adequate 
number of students for training, each of 
whom would pay a reasonable amount 
for the course, and on their return to 
their respective communities you gentle- 
men would easily be able to supply them 
with a satisfactory number of pupils. 

If this report should be favorable, you 
could then give the matter such publicity 
as would bring applicants for the work 
from whom you could choose the one 


that seemed best fitted to undertake it. 
The members of the society would natu- 
rally reserve to themselves the privilege 
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2. Tennessee’... I 
Maryland ......... 5 West Virginia..... I 


of nominating candidates for the train- 
ing, and the institution might be known 
as “The Trilogical Training School for 
Teachers of Lip-Reading.” 


INTELLIGENT COOPERATION 


HE Gain in Mutual Helpfulness: 

How pressing is the need of good 
teamwork on the part of teachers of the 
deaf and otologists is mirrored in the 
remarks of Dr. B. R. Shurley, of Detroit, 
at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Laryngological, Rhinolog- 
ical, and Otological Society, and now pre- 
sented in The Laryngoscope for May. 
Dr. Shurley heartily approved of the 
spreading of information to the profes- 
sion at large concerning the important 
problem of the proper education of the 
deaf. He believed that “the society and 
other similar organizations could accom- 
plish an enormous amount of good by 
the dissemination of knowledge concern- 
ing the care of deaf-mutes.” Which is 
only too true. Then he made two state- 
ments which we venture to modify, that 
not only the medical profession, but 
every one interested in the education of 
the deaf may feel encouraged to press 
forward to higher ground. 

In his earnest desire to awaken the 
members of his profession to the imme- 
diate need of practical action, he uncon- 
sciously erred in stating that “of the 
schools for the teaching of the deaf in 
the United States only four are located 
in the West, and none in the South.” 

If our readers will turn to pages 110- 
121 of the Vorta Review for May, 1912, 
they will find there tabulated a list of all 
the Schools for the Deaf in the United 
States, including the following: 


28 SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE SOUTH 


Alabama 


Arkansas ......... 1 North Carolina.... 2 
Dist. of Columbia.. 3 Oklahoma ......... 2 
1 South Carolina..... 1 


24 SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE WEST 


Calviornia........... 6 Nebraska ........<. I 
Colosado 1 New Mexico....... I 
t Nosth Dakota...... I 
Kansas) 1 South Dakota...... 2 
Montatia.. 1 Washington ....... 3 
64 SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN FOUR CENTRAL 
STATES 
Michigan ......... 15 Wisconsin ........ 23 


Dr. Shurley also said: “Practically all 
deaf-mutes could be taught by the oral 
method, yet only about 20 per cent of 
them receive such instruction at the 
present time.” 

The statistics that we are referring to 
show that of the 12,721 pupils in Schools 
for the Deaf on March 1, 1912, 9,588, or 
75.4 per cent, were taught speech. 

The otologist is in a receptive spirit. 
His professional knowledge teaches him 
how to instruct mothers in the proper 
care of the child from the practitioner's 
point of view. But the mother is in- 
sistent in her questioning concerning the 
best way of meeting the educational 
needs of her deaf child, and it is to be 
able to satisfactorily answer these ques- 
tions that the otologist turns to those 
entrusted with the educational welfare of 
the deaf, and with outstretched hand 
says: I want to learn how to promote 
this serviceable movement of restoring to 
all deaf children their rightful heritage 
of speech. 


Tue Cuitp’s Ricut—Every child has the 
inalienable right to be born free from disease, 
free from deformity, and with pure blood. 
Every child has the inalienable right to be 
loved ; to have its individuality respected ; to be 
trained wisely in mind, body, and soul; to be 
protected from disease and from evil persons; 
and to have a fair chance in life. In a word— 
to be born right and to be brought up in the 
fear and the admonition of God.—Dr. J. N. 
Hurty in The Educator-Journal. 


: 
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THE SPIRITUAL CONCEPTION OF THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


BY HARRIET SAYRE 


Hk. Montessori method will reach 

its heights only through the eleva- 
tion of the teacher. The elevation of 
the teacher can be reached only as she 
becomes a revelation to herself. When 
she is revealed unto herself in the light 
of the spirit, she will then reveal the 
spiritual meaning of the Montessori sys- 
tem. Many fail to understand its under- 
lving philosophy, though they instinet- 


ively feel the intangible something 
within. It seems like an unsurmountable 


barrier, and one does not know how to 
take the first steps to mount the heights. 

The philosophy of Madame Montes- 
sori is not circumscribed; it is a philos- 
ophy of growth, and as such it has its 
foundation in the basic law of life. To 
live is to grow, and to grow one must 
live in harmony with the laws of life 
or there is no growth—rather a stunted 
existence or retrogression. Retrogres- 
sion takes place only as we fail to move 
forward continually; and as a child is 
more amenable to this natural law of 
progress than many an older person, how 
wonderful and how gratifying will be 
results if we but follow the basic prin- 
ciple—freedom—in the growth of child 
life and child activity. The desire for 
liberty and freedom is inherent in the 
child as well as in the adult. The child 
senses this because he is very near the 
heart of Nature, but he is made to feel 
he cannot possess it except by a long and 
irksome system of training, when at some 


unknown time, by some unknown path, 


he may emerge into its light as his in- 
heritance as an individual; but he must 
await the proper time. ©ften his spirit 


is crushed in his effort to attain that 
which is his birthright, but which is with- 
held from him, and when at last he at- 
tains freedom he oft abuses it in sheer 
delight of being free, when, if he had 
lived in its atmosphere as is his right 


from early childhood, he would use the 
gift for his own advancement and _ for 
the advancement of others. take 
from the child in infancy his birthright 
and hold it till such time as we deem fit 
to restore the gift. By so doing we 
stunt his intellectual growth and_ inca- 
pacitate him for the fulness of after life 
which is his God-given inheritance. 

The child is a man or woman in em- 
brvo and possesses strong material with 
which to develop his life and lay the 
foundations of education and culture; 
but we, as teachers, fail to realize his in- 
herent possessions or qualities, and pro- 
ceed to give him of our possessions 
rather than direct him in the develop- 
ment of the gift that God has offered in 
common to mankind. We can give the 
child nothing. God gives him all. We 
can suggest and lead, as we have passed 
before, and in passing have obtained 
knowledge. The child passes also, and 
we must not make the road over which 
he travels hard by repression or fear. 
We must make it easier for him than for 
ourselves, for we have resultant knowl- 
edge and can thus lead beyond obstacles 
toward his greater and higher develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps no educator has embodied this 


idea more perfectly than Madame Mon- 
tessori. Her broad training has given 


her a broad viewpoint of life, life in its 
entirety—the physical, mental and spirit- 
ual life of the child. She has held in 
mind child development as a whole, not 
merely the form, but the finer inner life 
which expresses itself through the outer 
manifestation. No matter what the phys- 
ical object or condition may have been. 
Madame Montessori saw beyond the 
physical—the finer life in every human 
being; and it is this finer life she 1s 
awakening in the child by placing him 
in conscious touch with his environment. 
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She has looked within the self-conscious 
form and has seen the soul of the child. 
In so doing she has touched the key of 
the universe, and the embodiment of her 
ideas will become universal. 


Ever A HicgHer Atm—And it is a terribly 
crippling delusion that makes us think at any 
time that we have reached the highest and best 
that is possible for us. Nothing will send us 


WHICH 
By ELEANOR 


QUESTION of prime importance, 
often raised and much discussed, is 
this : 

In which tense shall a little deaf child 
learn his first verbs ? 

Four tenses are at our command: (1) 
The habitual present, (2) the present 
progressive, (3) the present perfect, and 
(4) the past. 

In taking up any language work with 
a small deaf child there are two ruling 
principles to be kept constantly in mind: 

First. That we are trying to teach him 
to express in natural language his own 
experiences, and— 

Second. That since the task of learn- 
ing the English language without any 
hearing to help him is one of difficulty, 
it is imperative that we shall present it 
to him in its simplest and most natural 
form. 

If we submit the four tenses to these 
two great tests of naturalness and sim- 
plicity, we shall find help in choosing the 
one best fitted to his need. 

THE HABITUAL PRESENT 


Shall we use the habitual present? 
How does it stand the test of simplicity? 
I run, but somebody else rus, unless 
there are two or more performers, 
when the s must be omitted. If, how- 
ever, it is a case of kissing, marching, or 
washing, the somebody else needs an ¢ 
before the s, and he kisses, marches, or 
washes. 

With 


express 


all that mastered, can the child 
himself naturally? Have you 
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down in standard of achievement and purpos- 
ing quicker than to cherish, even secretly, that 
conviction. Our best may be, and ought to be, 
ever ahead of us.—The Christian Guardian. 


INsprRATION—Here is the secret of so much of 
our present sterility in great fields of life. We 
think we can conquer by organizing the unin- 
spired; we must conquer by inspiring the un- 
organized. It is organization born of inspira- 
tion and led by consecration which turns the 
day.—Dr. G. G. Atkins in the Daily Bible. 


TENSE? 
C. LEONARD 


taught him to tell you anything? Picture 
him at supper trying to share his play- 
time experiences with you. 

“IT play out of doors. I run. 
John eats an apple.” 

Wouldn't that be a pitiful result of 
long, hard labor on your part and his ? 


I fall. 


THE PRESENT PROGRESSIVE 


Shall we use the present progressive ? 
Is it simple? It presents, first of all, the 
the task of mastering the present tense 
of the verb to be. Your small boy must 
distinguish between singular and plural 
number, and remember the differences 
in first, second, and third number. 

I am, but you are, and John is, while 
John and Mary are. 

He will have to struggle with the 
puzzling rules of formation of the tense. 
Can he remember that while two t's are 
required in putting, only one is allowed 
in eating. 

The difficulties of the written form are 
almost unsurmountable ; those of the ar- 
ticulation are actually so. He must use 
that most difficult combination ing. He 
must act and talk at the same time. 

I shall never forget a lesson in present 
progressive action work, of which I was 
a pained witness. The verb to be taught 
was hop. 

Johnny proceeded to hop about the 
room, while the teacher pursued his little 
bobbing head and vainly tried to elicit 
“T am hopping” between the jerks and 
bobs. 
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Then Johnny kept on hopping, while 
the teacher obtained a hurried and very 
imperfect “Johnny is hopping” from the 
other members of the class. Then 
Johnny sank red and breathless into his 
chair, and somebody wrote “Johnny is 
hopping.” 

Even the teacher didn’t seem quite sat- 
isfied with method or result, and be- 
moaned the fact that the number of verbs 
which could be taught that way was ex- 
tremely limited. There are some verbs 
which are almost never used in that tense. 

It is a joy to hear your boy say “I love 
you,” but how would “I am loving you” 
sound? You hasten to teach him to say 
“T want some water, please,” but would 
“T am wanting some water” satisfy you? 

Poor Johnny's supper time confidences, 
“Tt am playing out of doors. I am run- 
ning. I am falling. I am eating an 
apple,” would be not only exceedingly 
difficult to utter, but manifestly untrue. 

THE 


PRESENT PERFECT 


Shall we use the present perfect? Is 
it simple? Here again are the person and 
number to confuse the little struggler ; 
this time with the verb to have 

Here again is added difficulty of ar- 
ticulation. Eaten and given are harder 
to say than ate and gave 

Another element of bewilderment ap- 
pears with the use of this tense. The 
child is learning at this time to say, “I 
have a ball,” “I have a tie.” using the 
verb to have in the sense of possession. 

Would the small boy's table talk sat- 
isfy you? “I have fallen. I have not 
cried. Mary has given a ball to me. I 
have thrown it.” 


THE PAST TENSE 


Shall we use the past tense? It is 
supremely simple, with one form for all 
persons and numbers. 

Is it natural? If your own little deaf 
child looked up at you at supper and said, 
“T played out of doors. I ran and fell. 
Mary gave an apple to me. I ate it,” 


would you not be satisfied that he was 
learning to express himself in a simple, 
natural truthful way ? 


‘A REVIEW 


HomELEss TEACHERS—In 
matter how small, there are some homeless 
girls, girls whose real homes are in other 
towns, but whom the necessities of business 
liave placed in the list of boarders. Among 
these might be named the stenographers and 
other office girls, the clerks in the stores, the 
telephone operators, the girls doing housework 
and the teachers in the public schools. What a 
lonesome life some of these teachers lead! 
Custom seems to have set them apart, to re- 
gard them as different from other people. The 
teacher feels as a stranger in a strange land, 
She is welcomed into society—only in a way. 
Soon after school opens in the fall the school 
board gives a reception to which all the 
teachers are invited and at which she meets— 
the other teachers. A few of the ladies call 
upon her. A few invite several of the teachers 
to dinner, All this is appreciated, but through 
it all the poor teachers are made to feel that 
they are in a class by themselves. They always 
are invited together, and the conversation is 
principally upon school matters. People seem 
to think that teachers are incapable of talking 
or even thinking of anything but se 
all the time. Small wonder the teachers grow 
to hate the very word school and long to go 
some place where they are considered like other 
people—Dr. E. B. Lowry in False Modesty. 


every town, no 


Visuan INstrucTioN—So important is this 
matter of visual instruction that New York has 
a Department of Visual Instruction and every 
State, through libraries and museums, is grap- 
pling with the problem. What are you doing? 
Have you a stereoscope? If you have and 
your views are worth using, you have an in- 
valuable aid to the constructive imagination 
of the children. Do not attempt to teach 
geography without a stereoscope. It gives the 
third dimension and so offers startlingly realis- 
tic impressions. Have you a microscope? If 
so, you know what a joy it is and what an aid 
in physiology and nature study. Have you a 
reflectroscope. If not, get one. They cost 
from ten dollars up, but they reproduce post- 
cards—colors and all—casting a picture on 
the screen 3x5 feet. With a reflectroscope 
you can illustrate geography lessons. You can 
give evening lectures. You can train your 
children to stand by the screen and explain 
the pictures. You can invite the parents to a 
really enjoyable entertainment. Add “scope” 
to your teaching with these three, Spectroscope, 


Microscope, Reflectroscope.—Etta V. Leighton 
in Primary Plans. 
Do you boost or merely roost? Do the 


others scope the maximum while you merely 
serve to lower the average efficiency? Why 
not boost or hike? Be a producer, not a re- 
ducer. 


Be 
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HOW LONDON EDUCATES THE DEAF 


BY A. J. STORY 


Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England; Corresponding Editor of “The Volta 
Review” and Co-Editor of ‘The Teacher of the Deaf” 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


VERYBODY has known, from 
school days onward, that London is 
the largest city of the world, and the 
fact itself is sufficient to induce, in a 
general kind of way, the idea that any 
service connected with its government, 
whether it be the maintenance of its 
myriad highways, its lighting, its sanita- 
tion, or the administration of education 
within its boundaries, must be vast in its 
scope and intensely intricate in the de- 
tail of its operations. Notwithstanding 
a general knowledge of the actual figures 
representing its area and its population, 
no one ever visits the great metropolis 
of the British Empire for the first time 
without experiencing feelings of the 
greatest astonishment at its huge extent 
and at the vast and cosmopolitan crowds 
that throng its countless thoroughfares. 
But to form any reasonable idea of its 
magnitude, one must spend days, if not 
weeks, in traversing the highways and 
byways of the great city, from north to 
south and from east to west: and even 
then one feels that “the half was never 
told,” for every sally forth into the maze 
brings greater surprises. It is almost as 
impossible to develop any real concep- 
tion of the extent of the vast concourse 
of people drawn together north and 
south of the Thames by observing the 
passing crowds in the streets as it would 
be adequately to appreciate the volume 
of the North Sea by watching the con- 
stant flow of water under London Bridge 
on its journey thereto. 

Greater London, with an area of 692 
Square miles, recorded a population of 
6,581,402 souls at the census of 1901, 
and it is estimated that the census re- 
cently taken will exceed this by a million. 


This vast population is about a million 
more than that of Belgium, two millions 
in excess of the inhabitants of either the 
Netherlands or Sweden, double that of 
Switzerland or Bulgaria, and three times 
greater than either Denmark, Norway, 
or Servia. 

Greater London—that is, the city of 
London and the metropolitan police dis- 
trict—includes the administrative county 
of London, of which the city forms part, 
and what is known as Outer London, 
in which there are 142 local authorities. 
The area administered by the London 
county council is nearly 117 square miles 
in extent, and in 1910 had a population 
of 4,536,272, estimated to have increased 
to 4,872,710 at the present time, or 
approximately equal to that of either 
Scotland or Ireland. The number of 
children among this large number of 
inhabitants for whose education the 
London county council is responsible is 
upward of 730,000, and of these 680 (or 
one in every thousand) are deaf within 
the meaning of the Elementary Educa- 
tion (Blind and Deaf Children) Act of 
1893; that is, “too deaf to be taught in 
a class of hearing children in an ele- 
mentary school,’ and who therefore 
necessitate the provision of separate 
educational arrangements to meet their 
special conditions. 

Of these 680 children, some 630 are 
taught in the various day and residential 
schools maintained by the council. They 
constitute the largest aggregation of deaf 
children under one educational manage- 
ment in the world. This number is al- 
most double that to be found in the_ 
schools for the deaf of Denmark, and 
is a hundred more than are provided for 
by the special schools of Holland or by 
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the Mount Airy School at Philadelphia, 
the largest residential school for the deaf 
in the world. The magnitude of the 
problem of dealing with London’s deaf 
children is therefore obvious. 


THE SCOPE OF THESE PAPERS 


We propose in these articles to de- 
scribe how London attempts to solve the 
problem of enabling its hundreds of 
children, who in the competition of life 
are heavily handicapped by deafness, to 
become, by suitable training, self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting citizens, able to 
take their places among the millions with 
whom they must eventually live as men 
and women, and against whom they 
must necessarily compete in the struggle 
for a livelihood. We shall endeavor to 
state the general policy of the council in 
attaining this end, as well as the details 
of its work in the interpretation of that 
policy through the various stages that 
must necessarily ensue between the legis- 
lature that originates the scheme to the 
executive that brings it into personal 
contact with the individual child. 

Obviously, therefore, it does not lie 
within our present duty to offer any 
criticism or personal opinion, but merely 
to set forth the facts as we found them 
at the latter part of the year 1910, when 
by the courtesy of the council and ac- 
companied by Mr. B. P. Jones, the 
superintendent of blind and deaf schools 
under the council, we were privileged to 
spend a full week in visiting the schools 
and becoming personally aware of every 
detail of the administration of the Blind 
and Deaf Children’s Act of 1893, so far 
as it affects the latter class within the 
London area. We may, however, find it 
desirable to refer to matters that belong 
to years that are gone, because of their 
effect in leading up to the conditions of 
today ; but in everything we hope to pre- 
sent our statement in a fair and impar- 
tial form, so that it may be of value as 
a record of the London system of edu- 
cating and training the deaf at the 
present time in all its intricate detail. 


It is due to Mr. B. P. Jones, and to 
the head teachers and staffs of the vari- 
ous schools, that grateful acknowledg- 
ment be made at once of their willingness 
to place every information at the disposal 
of the writer, and of the cordial and 
kindly manner of his reception in every 
school. 


HISTORY OF LONDON’S WORK FOR THE 
DEAF 


Among the public education authori- 
ties of the United Kingdom, London has 
always proved itself to be the foremost 
in promoting the educational welfare of 
the deaf. Parliament, when it passed 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
which created school boards to be di- 
rectly responsible for the education of 
all children, evidently did not anticipate 
any exceptions among those to be bene- 
fited by the schools established under the 
provisions of that act. The first school 
board for London, elected in 1872, very 
soon discovered the practical difficulty of 
educating the blind, the deaf, and the 
defective classes in schools designed for 
the teaching of children in full posses- 
sion of all their faculties and normal in 
their sense equipment. These afflicted 
children were classified as “permanently 
disabled,” and for a time nothing was 
done for them. 

In 1874 Sir Charles Reed, the second 
chairman of the board, initiated an in- 
quiry as to how deaf children could be 
taught, and during this investigation the 
late Rev. William Stainer gave his opin- 
ion that “they could be effectively taught 
on the same premises with hearing chil- 
dren, provided that special teachers were 
engaged and separate class-rooms used.” 
In that same year, or twenty vears be- 
fore the education of the deaf became 
a compulsory duty of school authorities, 
the then London school board com- 
menced their classes for deaf children 
with only five children on the rolls. By 
the year 1888 that number had increased 
to 350, and at the time of writing Lon- 
don has nearly 700 deaf children receiv- 
ing education at its expense. 
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The school board, while competent to 
spend any amount of money on educa- 
tion, as such, could not incur expenditure 
on boarding, lodging, or clothing its 
pupils, as education authorities may now 
do, where necessary, under the Element- 
ary Education (Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) Act of 1893, which allows main- 
tenance and all other necessary charges 
to be paid. This limitation proved to be 
a serious hindrance to the work in its 
early stages, owing to the fact that the 
deaf children, whom it was sought to 
benefit, were very thinly scattered over 
the gigantic area of the metropolis, and 
to get the children to attend school from 
long distances was a matter of great 
difficulty. It was necessary either to 
bring the schools to the doors of the 
children, or the doors of the children to 
the schools; and therefore, if day classes 
were to be established, available to every 
deaf child in London, some forty or fifty 
would be required, in which case the 
number of children in each would be 
very small—too small, indeed, for effi- 
cient working. 

The practical way out of the difficulty 
seemed to be to bring the children into 
residence near certain centers; but at 
that time the school board could make 
no contribution towards residence and 
maintenance. However, the re- 
ceived the hearty approval of those who 
at the time had the control of the edu- 
cation of the deaf of London, and was 
carried out by Dr. Stainer through the 
assistance of funds obtained otherwise 
than from those of the board. Four 
principal centers, one in each of the four 
postal districts, were established, each 
having a “home,” or residence, provided 
by private benevolence independent of 
the school board. In some cases the 
guardians of the poor contributed to- 
wards the maintenance of children in 
the homes, which Dr. Stainer conducted 
for a number of years. Dr. Stainer con- 
tinued to maintain these homes until 
about 1896, when he retired from the 
position of superintendent of the Lon- 


don deaf schools, after twenty-two years’ 
service.! 

But shortly before this, the special act 
of 1893 had become operative, and school 
boards were empowered to expend pub- 
lic funds on maintaining deaf children 
where necessary. Hence the special ne- 
cessity for the maintenance of homes, 
voluntarily provided, no longer existed, 
and this dual plan came to a natural end. 

Dr. Stainer was succeeded by Mr. W. 
Nelson, now the headmaster of the Man- 
chester Institution for the Deaf, and 
under his management the system of day 
classes was extended to meet the necessi- 
ties of children living in the various dis- 
tricts of London. Before Mr. Nelson 
vacated his position as superintendent, 
in 1901, the establishment of a residen- 
tial institution had been decided upon to 
meet the needs of certain children, and 
he saw that at Homerton opened in 1900. 
Mr. B. P. Jones succeeded Mr. Nelson, 
and under his administration the institu- 
tions at Anerley and Wandsworth were 
opened in 1902 and 1905, respectively, 
for senior boys and girls. The day 
schools have diminished to the number 
of seven. 

It should be mentioned that the Edu- 
cation Act of 1902 abolished school 
boards, which at least had the advantage 
of being specially elected for the admin- 
istration of education, and transferred 
the work hitherto done by them to the 
various local authorities—county, county 
borough, borough, and urban district 
councils. A special act to effect this 
change in London, which was not in- 
cluded in the previous one of 1902, was 
passed in 1903, and thus the London 
county council became the education 
authority in its own administrative area, 
taking over the work for the deaf, with 
that for other classes of children, hitherto 
carried on by the school board. 


LAW AFFECTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF 


It will be convenient at this point to 


‘See also THe Vorta Review for May, 1911, 
page 102. 
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state in general terms the requirements 
of the Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf Children) Act of 1893, which it is 
incumbent upon the county council to 
satisfy in order to receive assistance 
from national funds. 

It is obligatory on school authorities 
to provide suitable instruction for deaf 
children within their area, for whom no 
proper provision is otherwise made, in a 
school certified by the Board of Educa- 
tion; and attendance at such a_ school 
can be legally enforced between the ages 
of seven and sixteen. For this purpose 
the school authority may either establish 
its own school, or schools, or contribute 
to the funds of an existing school in 
respect of the education of such children 
for whom they are responsible, main- 
taining them either in the school or by 
boarding them out in families near the 
school. The school authority may de- 
fray the expenses incidental to the at- 
tendance of children at school, as well 
as of, and incidental to, the attendance of 
children, whether in institutions or as 
boarders in private families. The ex- 
pression “maintenance” in the act of 
1893 includes the provision of clothing 
and the cost of conveyance to and from 
school. 

It is open to the authority to recover 
from the parents, in cases wherein it is 
possible to do so, a weekly contribution 
towards the cost of maintenance, as dis- 
tinct from education, which is free to all 
children. The act allows to parents the 
right of a reasonable choice of school, 
and safeguards their religious rights, as 
well as guaranteeing that no right, fran- 
chise, or privilege be sacrificed nor any 
disability or disqualification be incurred 
by reason of any payment made by the 
school authority in respect of their deaf 
children. 

It is the duty of the Board of Educa- 
tion to inspect the schools and annually 
to certify their efficiency; and without 
such official certification children cannot 
be sent by school authorities to them, 
nor can they receive the government 
grant, which by a minute of the Board 


of Education, approved by Parliament, 
is fixed at £5.5.0 per vear, and includes 
£3.3.0 for elementary instruction and 
£2.2.0 for manual or industrial training, 

The Board of Education, acting under 
the authority of Parliament, issues a 
code of regulations applicable to schools 
for the deaf, which must be observed as 
a condition of receiving the government 
grant. These regulations deal with every 
phase of the work of the schools: with 
the admission and retention of children: 
with the curriculum, both of elementary 
instruction and manual training; with 
the qualifications of teachers: with 
premises, inspection, grants, and other 
miscellaneous requirements condi- 
tions. The regulations permit of the 
payment of grants in respect of children 
from five years of age, so that although 
their attendance cannot be enforced by 
law, there is nothing to prevent it when 
desired by parents. 

It will be seen from the above sum- 
mary that very generous powers are 
given by the legislature to school au- 
thorities in ministering to the special 
educational necessities of deaf children, 
although it does not appear that the 
contribution of the state towards the 
work is in any way sufficient. 


HOW THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
MANAGES THE SCHOOLS 


The administration of education is 
only one of the several public services 
the council is called upon to control, and 
necessarily it must entrust many of its 
duties to committees, who not only ad- 
minister executive duties falling upon 
the council, but also prepare necessary 
schemes and proposals for the consider- 
ation of the larger body. The education 
committee thus appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the education of the 
children of London consists of  thirty- 
eight members of the council and twelve 
co-opted members. This committee is 
responsible for the educational welfare 
of about 730,000 children of all grades, 
including the special classes—the blind, 
deaf, and defective. The control of the 
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schools for these afflicted sections is rele- 
gated by the education committee to the 
special schools subcommittee, consisting 
of not fewer than ten and not more than 
fifteen members, to consider and report 
upon various matters, such as type and 
organization of schools, appointment of 
managers, number and qualifications of 
teachers, boarding-out arrangements, and 
other matters that involve principles of 
policy; while in matters of internal ad- 
ministration, upon the lines of settled 
policy, the subcommittee has executive 
powers. 

The subcommittee is assisted in the 
management of its residential special 
schools by managing committees, ap- 
pointed by the education committee. 
These managing committees are ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of, and 
to advise, the subcommittee, who are 
empowered to consider and deal with 
their recommendations. The managing 
committees exercise a general supervis- 
ion over the institutions, and all matters 
of administration connected with them, 
under their charge. The non-residential 
schools are similarly placed under the 
care of local managers, who meet regu- 
larly, dealing with the necessary business 
and making recommendations to the 
subcommittee where required. By these 
arrangements of successively smaller 
bodies, each charged with its own sphere 
of duty and vested with its own range 
of power between the council and the 
schools, there is insured that element of 
personal touch with the executive staff 
of each school which is essential to 
efficiency, and without such a system of 
devolution, personal contact with, and 
knowledge of the education of, the deaf 
would be quite impossible in a_ body 
whose operations are so vast as those of 
the London county council. 

_ It will probably occur to any one who 
IS conversant with the provisions made 
for the control of the numerous schools 
of varying types by the representatives 
of the rate-payers to whom the schools 
belong, that a corresponding system of 
devolution must obtain in the disposition 


of the necessary permanent executive 
staff, and this is so. There are several 
links in the chain that connects the office 
of the education officer with the personal 
control of the various schools, exercised 
in the case of the deaf by Mr. B. P. 
Jones. 


THE POLICY OF THE COUNCIL 


Some years ago, owing to the difficulty 
of securing the attendance of children, 
because of distance, the payment of 
traveling expenses not having then be- 
come a legal charge upon the school 
authorities, there was a system of small 
scattered centers of instruction, in addi- 
tion to a large school, the “Hugh Myd- 
dleton,” established at Clerkenwell, in 
1892. These centers generally contained 
from ten to forty children, and, because 
they were attended by pupils ranging 
from seven to sixteen years of age, no 
satisfactory grading was possible. This 
experience, and the power given by the 
act of 1893 to pay the expenses of travel- 
ing, led to an alteration in the policy of 
the then school board, and the tendency 
set in to close the smaller centers, estab- 
lishing larger ones in their place, bring- 
ing the children to them by one and other 
of the many available methods of transit 
Only two or three of these old centers 
now remain. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus ever 
given to the education of the deaf in 
England was that afforded by the act of 
1893, in placing the responsibility for 
the education of deaf children upon local 
education authorities. They naturally 
desired to see some return in industrial 
efficiency after school life in those for 
whose training they had paid. The pass- 
ing of the old apprenticeship system has 
no doubt intensified the difficulty of the 
deaf in becoming skilled workmen, and 
perhaps the later age of leaving school 
as compared with hearing children may 
also have influenced the matter to some 
extent. In the later years of the old 
school board an important change affect- 
ing the training of the children was in- 
itiated, and, in order to improve their 
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prospects after leaving school, it was 
decided to devote the last three years ot 
school life largely to trade or industrial 
training. ‘This led to the adoption of the 
residential system for elder children, and 
the residential schools at Anerley and 
Wandsworth are the result. This sys- 
tem of general education with manual 
trade instruction up to the age of thir- 
teen, followed by a specialization into 
some definite occupation during the three 
remaining years of the school period, 1s 
now the settled policy of the council. 
Obviously in so large a body of chil- 
dren as those for whom the council ts 
responsible, there must be a number 
who, owing to associated physical and 
mental defect, cannot proceed through 
this definite procedure of training. These 
children are now drafted to the residen- 
tial school at Homerton, established in 
1900, originally, if we mustake not, as a 
school for the higher academic training 
of the brighter children. This separa- 
tion of the defective deaf from the coun- 
cil’s schools, together with modern de- 
velopments designed for the betterment 
of the hard-of-hearing, seems to point to 
the scientific classification of the deaf, 
on the lines of the Danish system, as 
likely to become part of the London 
policy; but it is at present too early to 
speak definitely on this matter. 
Generally the policy of the council is 
to make every provision, during the 
school period and after, for the well- 
being of the deaf throughout life. and 
no legitimate effort or expenditure is 
spared in the pursuance of this wise aim. 


THE SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS 


The education of London's deaf chil- 
dren is carried on partly in day schools 
and partly in residential schools, each 
system having its own special work. The 
former, which may be regarded as junior 
schools, provide for the general educa- 
tion of the deaf, including manual train- 
ing up to the age of thirteen and the 
latter for the specific teaching of the 
first elements of a definite trade after 
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the age of thirteen, while continuing the 
usual school studies, though necessarily 
devoting less time to them. The junior 
or day schools number seven, and there 
are three residential schools, including 
Anerley and Wandsworth, for senior 
boys and girls, respectively, and Homer. 
ton, which is entirely reserved for the 
training of the defective deaf, or those 
who, because of associated defect, such 
as of sight, physique, or intelligence, are 
unable to profit from the ordinary pro- 
visions. In some instances the improve- 
ment of these defective children is such 
as to permit of their being drafted to 
the senior schools; but most of them 
spend their full school period at Homer- 
ton. 

The residential schools at Anerley and 
Wandsworth permit the attendance of 
children who can do so as day pupils. 
The residential principle, therefore, ap- 
pears to be adopted merely in order to 
secure the attendance of the children at 
school, and mainly because of geographi- 
cal difficulties and not from any inherent 
belief in its virtue in keeping children 
from the streets, or removing them from 
homes wherein they may or may not be 
understood, or in any exceptional advan- 
tage in promoting either the physical or 
intellectual welfare of their pupils. These 
residential schools therefore do not rep- 
resent any reversal of the policy of the 
London education authority in favor of 
day schools, but are, leaving out special 
considerations, only a concession to diffi- 
culties in the way of getting to and from 
school in an area so extensive as that of 
the London county council. 

The junior schools and the Homerton 
residential school are ‘“mixed’’ schools, 
and the classes in them contain both boys 
and girls. The sexes are separated after 
thirteen years of age, the boys being 
drafted to Anerley and the girls to 
Wandsworth. Prior to this step being 
taken, the opinion of heads of schools 
was sought and found to be in favor of 
this separation. All the schools, with the 
exception of that at Anerley, are within 
the area of the county council. 
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The schools are situated as follows: 


Junior Day Schools: 


Accom mo- Estab- 

dation. lished. 
Battersea, Surrey Laneg.. 40 1899 
Bermondsey, Old Kent 

Bethnal Green, Somerford 

Finsbury, C, “Hugh Mvyd- 

110 1892 
Fulham, Ackmar Road.... 70 1898 
Greenwich, Randall Place. 40 1906 
Limehouse, Farrance St... 32 


Total accommodation. . 406 


Residential Schools (also admitting day 
pupils): 
Accommodation. Established. 
Anerley, Versailles 


60 res. 30 day. 1902 
Wandsworth, “Oak 
1905 
Homerton, High 
ag ge 1900 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS 


It is an axiom in the administration of 
general education that the schools must 
be within convenient distance of the 
homes of the children who attend them. 
Elementary education from 1880 down 
to 1899 was cheap, and since that vear it 
has been free, and those who receive it 
have increasingly demanded that it shall 
reduce to a minimum the distance and 
trouble of getting to and from the place 
where it is given. From this point of 
View it is interesting to note the fact that 
convenience and efficiency may not al- 
Ways agree. In the case of London's 
deaf, convenience demanded a_ fairly 
large number of schools; but this re- 
duced each school to a small attendance 
roll, and the efficiency of instruction was 
necessarily impaired. Threatened effi- 


ciency rebelled, as it always should, and 
as the years went on convenience had to 
give way. Small schools were combined 
to make larger ones and to permit of the 
proper grading of classes. 

But still convenience had to be con- 
The criterion of judging con- 


sidered, 
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venience has always been, and is, the 
time taken in getting to and from school. 
Years ago, generally speaking, walking 
was the only means of getting there, for 
the parents would not care to be saddled 
with “bus fares,” a considerable item, 
and the school authority had no power 
to pay them at that time. And even with 
the then larger number of centers, con- 
venience was not satisfied, and conse- 
quently the “homes” conducted by Dr. 
Stainer had to come to its relief. Of 
late years, however, the right given to 
school authorities to defray the traveling 
expenses of their pupils attending schools 
for the deaf has met the financial diff- 
culty, and the practical elimination of 
distance by the rapidity and number of 
the splendid means of conveyance in 
London has completely satisfied the 
claims of convenience. The result is 
that the educational needs of the deaf 
of London are well provided for by ten 
schools—a number that may, in the 
course of time, become slightly less. 


TILE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Dr. Stainer’s plan, by which a class- 
room was set aside in an ordinary ele- 
mentary school as a suitable provision 
for instructing deaf children, has entirely 
disappeared. All the schools are accom- 
modated in buildings entirely separate 
from those used by hearing children, 
excepting in the case of that in the Old 
Kent Road, which accommodates also 
the physically defective, but lends itself 
to this dual purpose while keeping the 
two classes distinct. Six of the day 
schools are built upon sites adjacent to 
large schools for hearing children—a 
feature that in some cases offers advan- 
tages in that the deaf children travel to 
school with a brother or sister attending 
the neighboring hearing school, or with 
a specially paid guide. The schools for 
the deaf are entirely separated from 
these larger schools, and have their own 
playgrounds, offices, and entrances du- 
plicated for the use of boys and girls, 
respectively. The staffs are quite dis- 
tinct, and the separation from the adja- 
cent school is in each case quite complete. 
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The day-school buildings group them- 
selves into three distinct general plans, 
but there is a general similarity in design 
common to all of them, save one: 

1. Those at Surrey Lane, Somerford 
Street, Randall Place, and the Old Kent 
Road consist of a series of class-rooms 
placed in a line with a hall (at Somer- 
ford Street, the oldest school building, 
this is merely a passage) running along 
their whole length and giving entrance 
to them. The design is somewhat varied 
at the Old Kent Road School, where the 
hall is opposite the class-rooms, a wide 
passage separating them. 

2. The buildings occupied by the larger 
day schools—*Hugh Myddleton” and 
Ackmar Road—have two lines of class- 
rooms, opposite each other, the hall 
forming the intervening space. Entrance 
to the class-rooms is from the hall. 

3. The Farrance Street buildings are 
unlike the other school buildings, and 
are not so suitable for their purpose. 
There are two floors, each divided into 
two class-rooms, having no passage con- 
necting them. The upper floor is reached 
by an outside staircase. The building 
was originally used as the manual-train- 
ing rooms for the children of the large 
elementary school near by, and this fact 
accounts for its variation from the gen- 
eral type of schools for the deaf. It is 
probable that the small schools at Pigott 
Street and Somerford Street will be 
closed and a larger one opened at Tollit 
Street, a position between them. The 
accommodation at the new school will be 
for 80 children, and those attending the 
two present schools will be drafted to 
them. 

The school buildings in the Old Kent 
Road were originally erected by the com- 
mittee of the London ‘Asylum for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb Chil- 
dren of the Poor” on the site of the 
earlier “Asylum,” and were used as a 
preparatory school for about 50 children. 
That committee decided to draft these 
children from the crowded surroundings 
of the Old Kent Road to their large resi- 
dential school at Margate, and the build- 
ing was then purchased by the London 


school board. It is now proposed to 
provide additional class-rooms to this 
school. 

The residential schools at Wandsworth 
and Homerton consist of buildings pur- 
chased and adapted by the London au. 
thority, and additions since made to 
them. That at Anerley is an entirely 
new erection. 

The school buildings, in each case, are 
entirely separate from the residential 
establishments, and are generally of 
similar design to the day schools, con- 
sisting of a number of class-rooms with 
an adjoining hall, beside them at Anerley 
and between them at Wandsworth and 
Homerton. ‘The workshops at Anerley 
form a completely distinct block of four 
fine rooms, and the residential provision 
required is afforded by two commodious 
blocks, each containing two homes for a 
dozen or more boys. ‘The hall in the 
school building is used for drills and 
gymnastics. There are extensive asphalt 
playgrounds and a fine playing field with 
kitchen gardens and school gardens for 
the boys. The Anerley School, standing 
in grounds some five acres in extent, has 
an ideal situation within a short distance 
of the Crystal Palace, Paxton’s master- 
piece. 

The senior girls’ school, known as Oak 
Lodge, at Wandsworth, situated in the 
beautiful Nightingale Lane, adjoining 
the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, 1s 
splendidly adapted to its purpose of 
housing and training its pupils. The 
general surroundings, the grounds and 
trees are exceptionally fine and consti- 
tute an ideal location for those who re- 
side there. 

The remaining residential school, Ho- 
merton, used for the accommodation of 
the defective deaf, cannot boast of any 
of the advantages of site and surround- 
ings enjoyed by Anerley and Oak Lodge. 
It was originally a training college for 
elementary school teachers, and, on the 
removal of the college to Cambridge, 
where it is still known as ‘Homerton 
College,” the building was purchased by 
the London school board. ‘The school 
stands in the midst of a densely popu- 
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lated area—one of the many “dormi- 
tory’ districts of London—of mean and 
dingy streets and generally depressing 
surroundings. One is almost forced to 
the belief that the natural progress of 
the times must soon induce the council 
to follow the example of the training- 
college authorities and remove the work 
of this school, not to the classical atmos- 
phere of Cambridge, but to one of those 
delightful suburban districts that fortu- 
nately surround London. There is no 
doubt that such a change would be of 
immense benefit to the work of the 
school and to the children in it. The 
school buildings are the old practising 
school of the college, the ground floor 
being used for physically defective chil- 
dren and the upper for the deaf. 


NUMBERS OF CHILDREN 


There were 633 children on the roll 
in the metropolitan district, their ages 
being as follows: 


Age (under)...... 5 5S 6 ¢ 20 
I 14 43 41 47 68 73 
Number .......... 66 73 97 @ 63 <5 


The general incidence of sex among 
these children works out at 55 per cent 
boys and 45 per cent girls. This pro- 
portion of sex among deaf children is 
almost exactly similar to that obtaining 
in the country generally, as is shown in 
the “Statistics of Public Education,” 
1908-9, issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, 

There is from the age of nine to that 
of fifteen a comparative equality of deaf 
children at any age, while those of seven 
and eight years of age show a disparity. 
This is probably due to a dislike on the 
part of parents to acknowledge incurable 
deafness in the children—to hoping 
against hope, and to attempts at cure, 
as well as to the influx of semi-mutes 


at later ages. The inclusion of young 
children below the compulsory age of 
attendance is a hopeful sign of the times. 
There were thirty-four such young chil- 
dren on the roll in 1907, forty-eight in 
1908, and the number has grown to fifty- 
eight at the present time. 

The number of pupils given above 
does not include all those for whose 
training the London county council is 
responsible, for from various causes, 
such as consideration for the religious 
rights of parents, and for the health of 
the children, a number are sent to pro- 
vincial institutions, or to the day schools 
in connection with the Training College 
for Teachers of the Deaf, at Fitzroy 
Square W. It is also sometimes neces- 
sary to remove young deaf children from 
vicious home surroundings, and, as the 
council maintains no residential school 
for children under thirteen, such cases 
are also sent to other institutions. Some 
fifty children are dealt with in this way. 


THE CAUSATION OF DEAFNESS 


The cause of the deafness is an im- 
portant factor as indicating in a general 
way the educational treatment necessary, 
and in these days, in which there is an 
increasing co-operation between the 
school teacher and the school clinic, 
there is no doubt that the work of the 
school of the deaf will receive valuable 
guidance from the results of the careful 
clinical examination made by specially 
qualified men of their pupils. 

In his report for 1909, Dr. Macleod 
Yearsley, aurist to the council, gives par- 
ticulars of the causation of deafness 
among 500 children, attending seven of 
the London schools. These he classifies 
as follows: 


Roys. Girls. ‘otal. 


Congenital cases. 121. 108 229 
Acquired cases............. 125. 100 225 
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The direct causation, in the acquired 


cases, Dr. Yearsley states thus: 


Brain diseases (meningitis, Boys. Giris. Total. 


Acute infectious diseases 

(measles, searlatina, ete.)... 41 77 
Constitutional diseases (pneu- 

monia, syphilis, ete.)....... <0 
Prunary ear diseases (sup- 

puration and catarrh)...... 19 10 29 
Other undoubted — influences 


(fright, blows, falls)....... 25 19 40 
Problematical influences 


5 100 225 
THE NATURE OF DEAFNESS 
Dr. Yearsley investigated the degree 
of deafness in most of these 500 cases, 
using a large bell, the voice, the Edel- 
mann-Galton whistle, and a_ series of 
tuning-forks : 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


Able to hear words and sen- 

Not examined (too young)... 1I4 12. 29 


203 237 500 


The number returned above as “able 
to hear words and sentences,” amounting 
to practically 25 per cent, seems, when 
compared with that of deaf children met 
with in provincial schools, to be unusu- 
ally large. But it is substantially con- 
firmed by the returns kindly made by 
the head teachers of the various schools 
of semi-mute and semi-deaf children, as 
well as by the writer’s own observation 
in several of the schools. 

The London county council maintains 
schools for every conceivable class of 
children; and when, from any variation 
from the normal, children are found 
difficult to educate in normal schools, 
they are naturally drafted to that type 
most suitable to their particular infirm- 
ity. Authorities that do not maintain 
their own special schools, and who there- 
fore have to incur the comparatively 
heavy expenditure of sending partially 


deaf or semi-mute children with natural 
speech to schools outside their areas, 
very often hesitate to do so, and leave 
such children to “take their chance” in 
their own ordinary schools. It is, there- 
fore, to be expected that London's schools 
for the deaf should, as they do, present 
the widest varieties in the types of chil- 
dren found to satisfy the definition of 
“deafness” in the act of 1&93. 


SPEECHE CONDITION ON ADMISSION 


The foregoing may perhaps be re- 
garded, from the nature of the tests 
used and from the teacher's point of 
view, as a not altogether practical classi- 
fication. The condition of the speech 
the child brings with him on admission 
is of the utmost importance in oral 
teaching, and the following classifica- 
tion, made by Dr. Yearsley, of the cases 
already referred to, is interesting: 


it? 
Speech condit Roys. Girls. Total. Vercentage. 


admission. 
Natural speech..... 24 34 58 11.6 
Remains of speech. 46 40 89 17.2 
Remains of speech 
(lost by neglect). = 7 8 15 3.0 


263 237 500 100.0 
MENTAI, CONDITION 


The mental condition of deaf children, 
owing to the necessary limitations im- 
posed by their deprivation upon develop- 
ment, has always been a very difficult 
matter to estimate. The difficulty is 
nearly always accentuated by the fact 
that, as compared with normal children, 
the attempt to reach their mind is de- 
ferred to a late age, and is not made in 
any practical way until they come to 
school. Dr. Yearsley gives the follow- 
ing summary, which he says is “not very 
good,” of the 500 cases examined by him: 


Boys. Girls. ‘Total. 


ionOrmal 16 II 27 
Mentally defective...... 20 19 30 
3 3 6 


263 237 500 
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It will be seen that the total of those 
below normal \(subnormal, poor, and 
mentally defective) is 116. The views 
of the head teachers on this question are 
shown in the following table: 


Potal below noritial. 222 


It is quite possible, from various 
causes, for a normally minded child to 
be educationally backward, so that no 
figure on mentality can be accepted as 
absolute. At the same time it is inter- 
esting to note the estimate of the school 
clinic, namely, 27.5 per cent of children 
intellectually below normal, and that of 
the school teachers, 35 per cent of such 
condition. Dr. Yearsley’s inquiry af- 
fected only seven schools, while the fig- 
ures given by the head teachers relate 
to all. 

THE HOMES OF CHILDREN 


We had visited some of the London 
schools for the deaf about twenty years 
ago, and on the present occasion we were 
greatly impressed with the vast improve- 
ment in the cleanliness, clothing, and 
general appearance of the children in the 
schools. We saw only one boy with bare 
feet. There were evidences of poverty 
In many cases, but there were also indi- 
cations on the part of the home to pre- 
sent the child as decently as possible. 

This improved appearance may _per- 
haps have been anticipated, for generally 
among all children a similar observation 
may be made. Much, of course, remains 
to be hoped for ; but education has largely 
produced in the parents of the present 
generation a desire to make the best, so 
far as outward appearances can do so, 
of their circumstances. It may be that 
the current work of the schools reflects 
upon the homes and stimulates the effort. 
Inquiry among the head teachers of the 


seven day schools elicited the informa- 
tion summarized thus: Of 381 children, 
251 came from good homes; 105 from 
fair homes; 4 from poor homes, owing 
to no fault of the parents, and 21 from 
bad homes. 

The head teachers felt that in 274 of 
these cases the parents took a real in- 
terest in the educational welfare of the 
children and supported the schools in 
their work. This fact probably reflects 
as much credit upon the teachers as upon 
the parents concerned, for it must indi- 
cate a large degree of personal contact 
between the school and the home, and 
without co-operation between the teacher 
and the parent the best cannot be done 
for the child. 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 


In referring to the improvement we 
observed in the personal condition and 
physique of the children, it is necessary 
to note the excellent contribution of the 
council towards this effect. The pupils 
in many cases have to travel a long way 
to school, and, apart from other arrange- 
ments, would probably have to rely upon 
a scrap in a bag for their midday meal. 
In all the seven day schools, dinner is 
provided daily. This daily dinner is the 
salvation of the London day-school sys- 
tem. In the larger day schools a kitchen 
with the necessary utensils and apparatus 
is provided, as well as a cook-caterer and 
a helper. A charge of twopence is made 
to each child, and those who can pay do 
so. But poverty prevents no child from 
enjoying this meal. The charge is re- 
duced to 144d, 1d, or even a halfpenny, 
according to their means, while those 
who have no money have it free. The 
money thus conceded to the necessities 
of the children is found by the Children’s 
Care Committee. We saw the children 
at dinner at the “Hugh Myddleton” and 
at Surrey Lane. At the former a meat 
course, and at the latter fish, preceded a 
nice pudding. The meal was served in 
the school halls upon nicely covered 
tables, properly laid out. Where the 
school possesses no kitchen, the meal is 
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obtained from the cookery center of a 
neighboring elementary school. 

Here is a week’s menu at the “Hugh 
Myddleton” School : 


Monday. Stewed steak, potatoes, and bread. 
Soiled rice with stewed apples. 
Tuesday. Mutton, haricots, potatoes, and 


bread. 
Fig pudding. 
Wednesday. Lentil soup with bread. 
Currant pudding. 
Thursday. “Toad-in-the-hole,” potatoes, bread. 
Marmalade tart. 
Fish, parsley sauce, potatoes, and 
bread. 
Bread pudding. 


Friday. 


Milk and cod-liver oil are provided 
for the weaklings out of the savings 
from the twopences paid for the meal. 


HOW CLOTHING IS PROVIDED 


A great and beneficent work is done 
by the teachers in practically all the day 
schools in providing boots and clothing 
for children whose parents are too poor 
to do so themselves. The council is pre- 
vented by law from spending money on 
clothing for children in day schools, and 
the teachers in most cases step into the 
breach and in various ways supply the 
need. From any available source they 
obtain gifts of clothing and boots. They 
also obtain donations from sympathetic 
friends wherewith to purchase boots, 
sold to them at half price by the Ragged 
School Union. In some cases they them- 
selves find the money and accept small 


weekly repayments, not always made, . 


from the parents. In one case we’saw, 
the head teacher secured old boots, con- 
demned for further wear, in one of the 
residential schools for elder children. 
These he found were too large for his 
own pupils, all under thirteen, and there- 
upon he took the trouble to exchange 
with the headmaster of a neighboring 
school, who wanted the larger sizes, and 
so was able to fit his own smaller neces- 
sitous pupils. We have long known that 
the very nature of deafness excites a 
wonderful svmpathy in the teacher for 
the child, and we were delighted, though 
not surprised, to see this very human 


demonstration of it. It is attentions 
such as these, which go down to the very 
roots of the life of the child, that make 
for success in the day-school system; or, 
for the matter of that, in any system of 
work dealing with young humanity. 


MEDICAL ATTENTIONS 


A detailed physical and functional 
medical examination is made of every 
child, and complete records are kept in 
each case. The causation of deafness, 
nature of deafness, conditions of the 
nose, throat and eyes, and the genera! 
condition are especially noted. Special- 
ists are engaged for the care of the eyes 
and ears. Spectacles may be supplied 
when prescribed by the council's ophthal- 
mic surgeon, the cost being recovered 
from the parents or guardians whenever 
possible. When the cost is not so re- 
coverable, the spectacles are lent to the 
children when in school; but they may 
be retained by them when they finally 
leave. 

The teeth of all children are examined, 
and the teeth of those over 10 years of 
age are attended to by the council’s 
dentist. Visits are made twice each year ; 
but before treatment is given, the con- 
sent of the parents must be obtained. 
Facilities for tooth-brush drill are pro- 
vided in all the day schools. 

Trained nurses visit the schools in 
order to attend to the personal cleanli- 
ness of the children, and to give any 
attention required by them, as well as to 
meet the necessities of any special case. 

In the case of the residential schools, 
all these matters of health are, of course, 
carefully dealt with by the resident staff 
under the guidance of medical and dental 
officers specially appointed. But regard- 
ing day schools in England generally, it 
is as yet a somewhat rare thing to find 
so much attention given to the health and 
physique as the deaf children of London 
enjoy. The benefit to them, not only in 
childhood, but throughout life, must be 
great; and the gain to the community in 
the improvement of physique, with the 
resultant efficiency in industrial life, is 
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as great. This medical supervision and 
care, together with the treatment it pro- 
motes at hospitals and in the homes - the 
daily dinner and the voluntary efforts of 
the teachers in clothing children who are 
necessitous unmistakably evidence 
the fact that the bodies of the deaf chil- 
dren of London, as well as their minds, 
are cared for, a fact which forcibly illus- 
trates the true meaning of the term “edu- 
cation,” which practical interpretation 
has but recently acknowledged. 


HOW THE CHILDREN TRAVEL TO SCHOOL 


The marvelous network of traveling 
facilities, below the ground, on its sur- 
face, and above, that now extends all 
over London, has practically eliminated 
distance as a factor deciding the attend- 
ance of children at any particular school. 
The time occupied in getting from point 
to point is reduced to a minimum; and, 
after all, time is the element, not mile- 
age, that decides the question. With 
only ten schools, dotted here and there 
in an area of 116 miles, this rapidity of 
transit is an essential condition at pres- 
ent to the successful service of these 
schools in the educational needs of the 
juvenile deaf of London. 

The London county council has worked 
out this question of bringing the children 
to school most accurately in a set of 
regulations, one or other of which will 
meet exactly the needs of any particular 
child. It is not surprising, under the 
geographical distribution of the schools, 
to find that comparatively few children 
now walk to receive their instruction. 
In a school of 45 children (Greenwich), 
only five did so. Practically every facil- 
ity for travel is called upon to convey 


the children to and from school. Here 
is the record from one schoo! : 
17 children 
19 
rain and 6 


For children who travel by tram, omni- 
bus, or rail, special tokens or tickets, 
available only on school days, are pro- 
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vided, and distributed by the head 
teacher to the children daily as required. 
Season tickets on the railway are allowed 
when necessary. 

The regulations provide that the special 
schools are allowed guides and traveling 
expenses in cases in which the affliction 
of the children or the distance between 
their homes and the school renders such 
a course necessary. These guides are 
paid from 3d to 10/ per week, according 
to the nature of their duties. In one 
case, wherein it was necessary for a deaf 
boy to travel a long distance to school, 
the excellent arrangement was made of 
drafting his hearing brother to the ordi- 
nary school adjacent to the school for 
the deaf, so that they could go together. 
The expenses of the hearing boy were 
paid, and he took dinner with his brother 
at the school for the deaf. In another 
school a woman guide brought a batch 
of children from Woolwich to Green- 
wich each morning and escorted them 
home each afternoon, they having their 
midday meal at the school. In short, no 
step is left untaken to enable these chil- 
dren to attend school regularly, and there 
is no doubt that the daily journey to and 
from school trains them to take care of 
themselves and brings them into contact 
with many necessary experiences of life. 

ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 

The efficiency of the traveling ar- 
rangements made for the children can 
best be judged from the figures of their 
attendance at school. The following are 
the percentages of the average attend- 
ance at each school compared with the 
average number of children on the roll 
during the year 1908-’09, the last avail- 
able at the time of writing: 


Somertord Streets. 87.2 


* Homerton 


\o 
on 


* Residential and day schools. 
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The average attendance of the whole 
of the schools was 88.2 per cent, which, 
considering the special difficulties of at- 
tendance in the case, compares very 
favorably with the percentage of average 
attendance in the ordinary elementary 
schools of England. In 1907-’o8 that 
percentage was 88.5 and in 1g08-’o9, 89.1. 

The council, in the event of the child’s 
failure to attend school, has its ordinary 
machinery available to enforce attend- 
ance; but it is found that there is com- 
paratively little need to exercise legal 
powers. The children like their schools. 
They enjoy attending them and make 
every effort to be present at the various 
sessions, and after all this is the greatest 
incentive to attendance that can exist. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO ATTENDANCE 


At the close of each school year the 
head teacher is required to draw up 
schemes for the award of prizes for the 
ensuing year, towards the purchase of 
which the council allows a sum of eight 
pence per head on the average attend- 
ance in the day schools and the residen- 
tial school at Homerton, and a shilling 
per head in the schools at Anerley and 
Oak Lodge. 

The following is the scheme drawn up 
for the current year by Mr. J. W. Fisher, 
headmaster of the “Hugh Myddleton” 
school : 

“Reward cards, prizes, and medals will 
be awarded for punctual and regular at- 
tendance under the following conditions : 

“1. Reward cards to every scholar 
who has attended punctually on every 
occasion, save five, on which the school 
has been opened during each term of the 
year, 

“2. Prizes to every scholar who has 
attended punctually on every occasion, 
Save 15, on which the school has been 
opened during the ordinary school year, 
ending January 31. 

“3. Medals to every scholar who has 
attended punctually during the educa- 
tional year, ending July 31, provided that 
absence of not more than two whole 
days, or four half days, shall not debar 


any child from receiving a medal if writ- 
ten notice be received previously by the 
headmaster from the parent or guard- 


1an. 
BOARDING-OUT ARRANGEMENTS 


We have pointed out that only 21 
homes, out of about 400 from which the 
children are drawn, are said to be bad; 
and the council makes provision to board 
out any children whom it is considered 
desirable to remove from their homes, 
and who are not old enough to be placed 
in their residential schools, with foster 
parents, under the supervision of man- 
agers, who act as boarding-out commit- 
tees. Payment of seven shillings per 
week of seven days, which may, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, be increased to 
ten shillings, is made for each child so 
boarded out. The sum of £3 is allowed 
for an initial outfit, and an annual con- 
tribution of a similar amount for cloth- 
ing renewals and repairs is made. Com- 
plete arrangements are made in these 
cases of boarding-out children of any 
medical attention that may be required 
and for every probable necessity that 
may arise. In this way some 27 children 
are boarded out and attend daily at one 
or other of the schools for instruction. 
It is realized by the council that the 
boarding-out system involves a high de- 
gree of responsibility on their side, and 
every effort is made to secure entirely 
good homes for the children, as well as 
for their effective supervision by the 
boarding-out committee. 


EXCEPTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


After learning of the excellent plans 
made by the council for the care and 
health of the children, it will not sur- 
prise the reader to find that it is some- 
times found desirable that a delicate 
child should have the special advantage 
of country or seaside air. Considerations 
affecting the health of children some- 
times prompt the council to place deaf 
children in residential schools situated 
either in the country or at the seaside, 
so that they may receive instruction 
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while benefiting from the particular air 
they need. 

Regard for the religious rights of 
Roman Catholic or Jewish parents also 
prompts the council to send children to 
schools for the education of children ot 
these particular faiths. 

Other circumstances, such as the ne- 
cessity as a remedial measure to remove 
a child from the surroundings and temp- 
tations of London, may also lead the 
council to avail themselves of the right 
to depute their educational work to other 
hands. 

For reasons such as the above the 
residential schools at Brighton, Bristol, 
Wandsworth Common (Jews’ Home), 
Margate, Exeter, and Boston Spa (Ro- 
man Catholic) are recognized as those 
to which children may be sent, as well 
as the school attached to the Fitzroy 
Square Training College for Teachers of 
the Deaf. Payments, varying from £12 
to £35 per year, are made by the council 
for any child sent to these schools, which 
are regularly visited by the superintend- 
ent. On the other hand the council is 
prepared to admit children from the 
areas of other educational authorities 
into their residential schools, a charge 
of £45 per child per year being made 
for education and maintenance. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION SCHEME 


The statutory school period for deat 
children in England is nine years, namely, 
from the age of seven to that of sixteen. 
The general education scheme of the 
council divides this period into two 
parts: 1, from seven to thirteen years of 
age, and 2, from thirteen to sixteen. 

The first part is taken in the day school 
and the second at a residential school, 
though the pupil may not necessarily 
reside therein. 

The junior portion of the school 
period is devoted entirely to elementary 
education, including suitable manual 


training, which must be given under the 
minute of the Board of Education. 


The 
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senior portion, namely, three vears, js 
given up to specific trade-training, with 
a continuance of elementary instruction, 
following upon that already given in the 
junior school. 

Qn the completion of the thirteenth 
vear the children are drafted from the 
day schools to either Anerley or Oak 
Lodge, there to undertake the senior 
course. These two institutions may 
therefore be regarded, as the report of 
the subcommittee states, as “finishing 
schools.” It is found that practically no 
dificulty is experienced in inducing par- 
ents to send their children as residents 
to Anerley or Oak Lodge. The writer, 
on personal inquiry from children of 
twelve or thereabouts, discovered that 
they anticipate their transference to these 
schools with great pleasure, and from 
his survey of them he feels quite sure 
that they realize no disappointment in 
going to them. There are only two or 
three cases of children over thirteen in 
attendance at the junior schools. 


THE EDUCATION SYLLABUS 


The scheme of instruction in language 
and arithmetic was originally drawn up 
by the superintendent and head teachers 
of all the schools in collaboration, and is 
now operative in all schools. It is to be 
regarded as an outline upon which the 
ditferent syllabuses of the school should 
be based. 

In a general way each of the stages of 
the scheme may be taken to represent 
the work of a vear, and we were in- 
formed that children generally get to the 
end of the fifth stage, or the beginning 
of the sixth, by the time that they are 
due to leave the junior schools, after 
Which it is continued in the senior 
schools. We reprint the scheme here- 
with: 


Introduction 


I. During the deaf child’s life lan- 
guage teaching falls into three natural 
divisions: 
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1. Approximately between 
the ages of 6 and 10 


years. 
2. Between the ages of 10) 
and 16 years. ) 


ve 


and 16 yeurs. ) 


II. In the teaching of language the 
sequence to be adopted should, as a rule, 
be as follows: 

a. Instruction (oral or otherwise ). 

b. Blackboard copy, or reproduction. 

c. Reproduction by the pupil either by 
means of questions or directly from 
memory. 

(In “oral” instruction, lip-reading and 
speech have precedence over reading and 
writing. ) 

III. The subjects provided for in the 
scheme are: 

Articulation and lip-reading. 

General language. including object les- 
sons, reading, writing, geography, his- 
tory, and arithmetic. 

IV. The scheme is intended as an out- 
line to indicate the lines on which the 
syllabus of the class or school be based. 

The environment of the child’s life. 
and the school, must necessarily modify 
the order in which this should be taken. 

VY. Although the scheme is divided 
into successive stages, it is not intended 
to limit the child's progress to any par- 
ticular stage, but the teacher is free to 
borrow freely from the next or follow- 
ing stages whenever he or she thinks de- 
sirable. 

VI. The divisions of the syllabus mark 
the successive stages of progress and 
their completion is not of necessity 
limited to one year. 

VII. In cases where an appendix 
covers more than one stage, head teach- 
ers are to use their discretion in the 
method of distributing the matter over 
the various stages. 


Stage I 


I. Preparatory Course: 
a. Cultivation of interest, attention. 
observation, and imitatien. 


The simple idea. 


Form. 


Between the ages of 14) Freedon of 
guage. 


\ Terms and actions. 
The verbal form, including 
auxiliaries and conjunc- 


| 
lan- 
tive form, 


b. Imitation of facial movements and 
the position of the tongue, lips, ete. 

c. Breathing exercises, where neces- 
sary. 

d. Encouragement of laughter, shout- 
ing. and general movement. 

II. Articulation Course: 

Long vowels: ar, aw, 00, ow, oa, ur, 
ec, ie, cv, al, ew. 

Consonants: w, wh, h, f, th, p, t, k, s, 
sh. 1, m, sp, st, ps, ts. 

Combination of syllables and words 
from above sounds. 

Lip-reading: 

a. Lip-reading of 
and words. 

b. Reproduction on blackboard or 
paper of sounds, svllables, and words 
read from lips. 

c. Reading of sounds, syllables, and 
words from writing. 

Language: 

Fifty names and actions (see Appen- 
dices B and C). 

\. Writing small letters in large hand. 


sounds, syllables, 


Stage IT 


I. Articulation: 

a. Revision of Articulation Course of 
Stage I. 

b. Completion of Articulation Course ; 
all sounds not taken in the previous 
course, including vocalized consonants 
(see Appendix A). 

c. Short vowels in alphabetical  se- 
quence in combination with the conso- 
nants of the first stage (af, ef, if, off uff, 
etc. ). 

Il. Lip-reading: 

a. Lip-reading of sounds, syllables, 
words, and sentences taught. 

b. Reproduction of the same on black- 
board or paper from the lips of the 
teacher or another pupil. 


it _ 
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Ill. Language: 

a. Revision and extension of vocabu- 
lary by the addition of about 150 new 
words, including names, simple actions, 
etc. (see Appendices B and C). 

b. Ten simple sentences, phrases, and 
questions: “What is that?” “That 
is a ball,” ete. 

IV. Writing: 

Small and capital letters. 

\. Transcription and reading from 
print. 


Stage Ill 


I. Articulation Exercises: 

a. Recapitulation of the whole Articu- 
lation Course. 

b. Corrections, and special attention to 
the combinations of consonants: sm, si, 
sl, tr, br, kr, pl, kl, spr, scr, ete. 

c. Increased facility in the use of 
words of two or three syllables, and flu- 
ency in the use of phrases and short sen- 
tences. 

d. The alphabet. 

II. Language: 

a. Extension of previous vocabulary 
to about 350 words, nouns, qualities, and 
actions (see Appendices B and C). 

b. Names of children in class, teacher, 
school, davs of week, ete. 

c. Use of a, an, the. 

d. Direct verb forms: is, are, has, have, 
can, cannot. 

e. Interrogative forms (see Appendix 

f. Plurals, and the use of “and.” 

g. Pronouns: I, you, he, she, it, my, 
your. 

h. Colloquial phrases to be continued 
in this and succeeding stages. (List to 
be given in class records; see Appendix 
D.) 

IIT. Lip-reading : 

Increased facility; lip-reading in sen- 
tences. 

IV. Reading: 

Selected paragraphs or sentences from 
elementary readers or wall sheets. 

V. Writing: 

Writing in ink. 
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Stage IV 
I. Articulation : 
Revision and special attention to “ing.” 
Il. Language: 
a. Extension of the vocabulary under 
classified headings : 


Articles of clothing. Flowers. Animals, 


Pieces of furniture. Fish. Fruits. 
Articles of food. Toys. Birds. 
Vegetables. Tools. — Ete. 


(The above terms of classification to 
be taught as blackboard headings, not 
necessarily in sentences. ) 


Months of the year; seasons; parts of 
the day: morning, evening, ete. 

II. Language: 

b. Additional adjectival terms: “‘What 

c. Verbal forms. Present progressive 
forms of verbs: “What is the boy do- 
ing?” “The boy is running.” “Yes.” 
“No.” “Not.” 

Series of actions, using 

Past tense. 

d. Possessive forms: his, her, John’s. 
Whose ...... ? 

e. Indefinite pronouns and adjectives: 
some, any, all, a few, many, one, the, 
other, another, both. 

f. Interrogative forms: where, when, 
etc. (see Appendix C). 

g. Prepositions and adverbs: in, on, 
under, into, out of, near, before, after, 
next. 

h. What things are made of. 

i. The teaching of “time.” 

III. Ten “Nature,” Object, or Picture 
Lessons. 

IV. Reading: 

Easy lessons from elementary reader. 

V. Writing; Reproduction of Lessons: 

Easy sentences from dictation, asking 
and answering questions on common ob- 
jects, simple descriptions of objects or 
pictures. 

VI. Memory Training: 

Short suitable recitations, verses of 
poetry, grace, etc. 


‘and.” 


> 
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Stage V 


I. Language: 

Nouns: recapitulation and extension 
of vocabulary ; parts of things ; gender. 

Additional adjectives, including each, 
every, etc. 

Verbs: present, past, and future tenses, 
including am going to, shall, will, may, 
and must. 

Interrogative forms of do, did, and 
like to, 

Special attention to the differentiation 
between is, has, does. 

Simple sentences, referring to trades 
and callings, buying and selling. 

“Series actions,” continued and ex- 
tended. 

Pronouns : nominative, possessive, and 
objective cases of personal pronouns. 

Interrogatives: who? which? what? 

Adverbs and prepositions referring to 
time, place, and manner. 

II. Twenty Nature, Object, or Picture 
Lessons. 

III. Reading: 

Selected lessons as shown on class 
records. 

I\. Writing: 

Reproduction of lessons. 

Short pieces from language or read- 
ing lessons from dictation. 

Diaries. 

\V. Geography: 

Rough plans of school-room, play- 
ground, ete. 

Bird's-eye map and familiar routes. 

Points of the compass. 

Use of map and the globe. 

VI. Memory Training to be continued. 


Stage VI 


I. Language: 

a. Revision of former stages in lan- 
guage teaching. 

b. Extension of vocabulary—much, 
many, more, etc.; terms referring to 
trades, processes, callings. 

c. Revise auxiliaries shall, will, ete. 

d. Perfect tense in the direct and in- 
terrogative forms. 

e. Language illustrating the “use” of 
things. 


f. Lessons on current and notable and 
historical events, nature and object les- 
sons. 

II. Reading: 

Selected lessons from Standard I and 
II readers, fairy tales, ete. 

III. Writing: 

Composition from simple stories. 

Reproduction of subject-matter of lan- 
guage lessons. 

Diaries and letters. 

IV. Geography : 

Very simple lessons on imports and 
exports of familiar articles, local feat- 
ures, manufactures and places of inter- 
est, illustrated by pictures, post-cards, 
and maps. 

Simple explanations of the terms 
town, mountain, river, ete. . 

Filling in “graphed” skeleton maps 
with known towns, ete. 

\. Memory Training to be continued. 


Stages VII and VIII 


I. Language: 

a. Vocabulary extended to trades, 
tools, relationships, and abstract ideas. 

b. Adjectives of quantity, quality, and 
number. Comparison of adjectives. 

c. Verbs, general actions, special work- 
shop and work-room actions. Supine. 

Auxiliaries: might, would, should. 
Change of voice, active to passive, ete. 

d. Pronouns: relative, reflexive, and 
indefinite. 

e. Adverbs of degree, cause, number. 
Comparison of adverbs. Interrogative 
how. 

f. Subordinate clauses and_ phrases. 
Conjunctions. 

II. Object Lessons in General Knowl- 
edge, Citizenship, and Hygiene. 

IIT. Reading: 

To read and understand matter of 
literary value, and to include the news 
of the day. Use of dictionary. 

Writing: 

Reproduction of stories, letter-writing, 
essays, etc. 

\V. Geography : 

Revise former lessons more fully. 

Outlines of British Isles and Empire. 
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General knowledge of the world. 
VI. History: 
Stories from history. 


SCHEME FOR ARITHMETIC 


Note.—Illustrating all processes of 
composition and decomposition, various 
methods recording should be employed. 
Notation, numeration, and mental calcu- 
lation to be taken throughout. 

Stages I and II: 

a. Teaching of numbers, 1 to 10, and 
10 to 100 in tens. 

b. Composition and decomposition of 
above numbers, with and without objects. 

c. Counting. 

Stage IIT: 

a. Counting to 200 by tens and units. 

b. Numeration and notation. 

c. Composition and decomposition of 
numbers to 100. Simple addition and 
subtraction. Building up of multiplica- 
tion tables 2 and 3. 

Stage I\: 

a. Numeration and notation to 1,000. 

b. Addition, subtraction, miultiplica- 
tion, and division to 100. 

c. Tables 2 and 3, 4, and 5 times. 

d. Knowledge of coins to Is. and sim- 
ple lengths. 

Stage V: 

a, Numeration and notation to 10.000. 

b. First four rules, with numbers to 
1,000. Simple compound addition. 

c. Tables to 9 times. 

d. Knowledge and value of coins. 

e. Parts, half, quarter, including prac- 
tical measures of length and weight. 

Stage VI: 

a. Simple knowledge of the first three 
compound rules. 

b. Tables to 12 times. 

c. Simple bills. 

d. Lessons on length, time, weight, 
and quantity. 

Stage VIT: 

a. Continuation of compound rules. 

b. Long division, simple and com- 
pound. 

¢. Problems involving money, time, 
weight, etc. 

d. Simple fractions. 

e. Workshop calculations. 
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f. Weights and measures tables. 

g. Boys only: practise. 

Stage VIII: 

a. Proportion (unity method). 

b. Introduction of decimals. 

c. Interest. 

(Pupils showing aptitude, to continue 
to the completion of arithmetic stages 
for Standards VI and \II in elementary 
schools. ) 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


In manual training all the junior 
schools work to a_ generally similar 


scheme, varied, as it may be, by the 
particular leanings of those who teach 
the subject, towards any special work. 
Thus, at the “Hugh Myddleton” school, 
book-binding is one of the subjects 
taught. The manual instruction is given 
in these schools by the ordinary school 
staff. No special accommodation is pro- 
vided for the purpose, the class-rooms or 
halls being used. The scheme of manual 
instruction followed at the “Hugh Myd- 
dleton” school is generally representative 
of those worked to in the other junior 
schools : 

Boys and girls, 7 to 8—varied occupa- 
tions. 

Boys, 8 to 10—stripwork, elementary 
cardboard modeling. 

Girls, 8 to 10—needlework, canvas- 
work. 

Boys, 10 to 
book-binding. 

Girls, 10 to 13—code needlework, gar- 
ments, and art embroidery. 

In the Anerley senior school the in- 
struction includes the following trades: 
Cabinet-making and carpentry; bakery 
and confectionery; boot-making; laun- 
dry work and housewifery. The plan is 
designed to afford a general training in 
manual dexterity up to the age of thir- 
teen, and after that age to specialize in 
some particular trade suited to the indi- 
vidual capacities of the child. 


13—cardboard work, 


DRAWING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 


A special visiting art teacher is re- 
sponsible for the art studies of the chil- 
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dren in each school. The general pro- 
cedure of study, mainly similar to that 
now favored in ordinary schools, is de- 
scribed to encourage self-expression in 
form and color direct from nature, 
rather than, as used to be the endeavor, 
to repeat the expression made by others, 
as in reproducing copies. “Botany 
boxes” are sent each week to the schools 
from the Avery Hill Botanical Schools, 
belonging to the council. The specimens 
thus obtained are extremely valuable to 
the schools for general instructional pur- 
poses, as well as in art. 

Physical training is given in all the 
schools under the recently issued scheme 
of the Board of Education. Rhythmic 
movements to promote precision in drills 
and exercises, as well as “organized 
games,” are taken. Swimming, a most 
desirable form of physical exercise, is 
not generally available, although in the 
case of three or four schools close con- 
tiguity to the public baths makes it possi- 
ble for the boys to receive this valuable 
form of training. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


The method selected for the instruc- 
tion of the children is the oral, except 
in such cases wherein there is an unsuit- 
ability on the part of the child. These 
cases in the schools, except that at Ho- 
merton, are very few, as the defectives 
are generally removed from them. The 
Scheme of Instruction, previously quoted, 
states that “in oral instruction, lip- 
reading and speech have precedence over 
reading and writing.” 

So far as the detail of methods of 
teaching the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum is concerned, such as language, 
arithmetic, and geography, the head 
teacher of each school is free to decide 
these for his own school and to requi- 
sition such text-books or teaching man- 
uals as he may favor. It is sought in 
this way to give free play to the indi- 
viduality of these teachers while gener- 
ally they are all working on the same 
main lines of educational endeavor. At 
the Homerton School the difficulty of 
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teaching deaf children additionally af- 
flicted with mental deficiency is such that 
any method is adopted which will assist 
in making the best of such educationally 
unpromising material. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


There are seven schools for children 
under thirteen, the head teachers of each 
being as follows: 

Surrey Lane—Mr. M. Campbell, with 
three assistants. 

Old Kent Road—Mr. J. D. Rowan, 
with eight assistants. 

Somerford Street—Miss L. 
with three assistants. 

“Hugh Myddleton”—Mr. J. W. Fisher, 
with ten assistants. 

Ackmar Road—Miss A. W. 
with seven assistants. 

Randall Place—Mr. S. J. 
with three assistants. 

‘arrance Street-——Mr. 
with three assistants. 

These schools provide accommodation 
for 400 children. 


Waugh, 


Brown, 
Derrick, 


F. A. Driscoll, 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT 


Although deaf children below seven 
years cannot be, at present, compelled to 
attend school, the Board of Education 
permits them to do so and pays grants 
upon their attendance. London is re- 
sponding to the demands of the times 
for an earlier commencement than at the 
age of seven years in the important work 
of educating deaf children. We have 
previously shown the increase in the 
numbers of such young children attend- 
ing school. Some are to be found in 
each of the junior schools. 

We saw a class of about ten of from 
five to seven years of age being taught 
by speech alone, without being pressed 
unduly with writing or really serious 
work, the idea being intelligently to pre- 
pare these little ones for future instruc- 
tion, instead of allowing them to inten- 
sify the coming difficulties of their edu- 
cation by remaining mentally barren till 
the arrival of school age. They are 
trained to look to the mouth for expres- 
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sion and similarly to respond. Whether 
or not they know the written forms of 
the words they use, this is language and 
an excellent preparation for its written 
forms in later years. We saw _ these 
children both at work and play, and their 
keenness and alertness were evident. 
We have long realized that much of the 
difficulty met with in the education of 
the deaf is due more to mental deadness 
in pre-school life than to deafness itself ; 
and we shall watch this recent venture 
in the various schools with considerable 
interest. 


THE SENIOR SCHOOLS 


These are Anerley and Oak Lodge, 
respectively under the headship of Mr. 
A. F. Boyer and Miss A. B. Hopson. 
Their special purpose is to give definite 
training in the elements of a trade, as 
beyond general manual training or hand 
and eye work, and at the same time to 
continue the elementary education com- 
menced in the junior schools. The gen- 
eral scheme of work is shown in Stages 
VI, VII, and VIII of the Scheme of 
Instruction in Language and Arithmetic, 
already printed herein. At Anerley the 
— devoted to trade-training is as fol- 
ows: 


15 to 16 years—six half-days and one 
evening (carpenters, two evenings). 

14 to 15 years—five half-days. 

13 to 14 years—five half-days; but 
more time is devoted to language and 


less to bench-work than in the two later 
years, 


The sessions are from oe to 12a.m., 
2to5p.m.. and 6to8& p.m. The boys 
attend ordinary school when not engaged 
in the workshop, and are thus, so far 
as elementary instruction is concerned, 

“half-timers.” Under this plan each 
teacher becomes responsible for two 
classes, giving half the day to each. 

The time-table at Aneriey appears to 
be an unusually full one. The ordinary 
day’s work is as follows: 

Morning, 9.00-12.00—school or trade 
work (8.30-12.00). 
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Afternoon, 2.00-4.30—school or trade 
work (ends 5.00). 

Afternoon, 4.30-5.00—drill. 

Afternoon, 5.30-6.00—gymnastics. 

Evening, 6.00-8.00—school or trade 
work. 


The trades taught are cabinet-making 
and carpentry, bakery and confectionery, 
boot - making and tailoring. Highly 
skilled artisan instructors are in charge 
of each subject, and the whole course of 
instruction is arranged on the practical 
lines of an ordinary workshop, though 
we could wish that the usual workshop 
met with in the outside world approxi- 
mated the ideal conditions of those at 
Anerley. The bakery makes the bread 
required for the use of some institutions 
belonging to the council, the bootshop 
and the tailoring department contribute 
their appropriate quota to the footwear 
and clothing needed by the boys at Aner- 
ley, and the carpentry-shop is also serv- 
iceable in meeting the general needs of 
the boys in their hobbies and interests. 

Physical training, including free-arnr 
movements, apparatus drills, gymnastics, 
and swimming, is regularly given, and 
the Board of Education Scheme of Phys- 
ical Instruction is followed. The play- 
ing-field attached to the school affords. 
an admirable outlet for the activities of 
the boys 

Drawing is taught by a visiting art 
master and the training given follows 
upon that of the junior schools, though 
of course reaching a much higher stand- 
ard. 

Oak Lodge does for the girls what 
Anerley does for the boys. The basis 
of the general instruction given is Stages 
\. VI. and VIIT of the council scheme. 
The general time-table is somewhat simi- 
lar, the girls spending half each day at 
ordinary lessons and the remaining half 
in the trade-training rooms. The occu- 
pations taught are dress and blouse mak- 
ing, laundry-work, and the very neces- 
sary one of housewifery. Each of these 
is under the charge of very competent 
instructresses, and, particularly in dress- 
making, the work is of a very advanced 
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nature. The girls are encouraged to 
design their own trimmings direct from 
nature, and this is largely done in the 
art classes of the school. 

The laundry undertakes the lighter 
part of the necessary work of the school, 
affording the best training, both of the 
staff, the pupils, and the house. In order 
to give the girls the practise of “getting 
up” collars and men’s underwear, a little 
work of this kind is obtained from a 
neighboring council residential school 
for blind boys. 

An interesting feature is the detached 
cottage wherein a small number of girls 
go into residence weekly, performing, 
under the direction of a skilled instruc- 
tress, every necessary operation of clean- 
ing, bed-making, preparing, cooking, 
serving, and clearing away meals, and 
repairing house linens and their own 
clothing. The house is limited to a cer- 
tain expenditure per week for foodstuffs, 
obtaining what is required from the 
stores of the school, the cost being 
debited to those in charge of the house. 
It is necessary to keep careful account 
of what is spent in order not to over- 
spend the weekly allowance; and, in 
doing this, valuable experience in the 
buying power of money is obtained. 

Physical instruction, for which, here 
as in other residential schools, suitable 
costume is provided by the council, re- 
ceives much attention. Although in this 
article it is not our purpose to express 
an opinion on the results of teaching in 
the schools, we feel that we may venture 
to state that the dancing of the girls at 
Oak Lodge was the finest in movement, 
acctiracy, and precision that we have 
ever seen executed by children in schools 
for the deaf. 

The instruction in art is given by a 
visiting teacher. Oak Lodge, like Aner- 
ley, is a very happy home for those it 
shelters. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEFECTIVE DEAF 


The Homerton Residential School pro- 
vides accommodation for 43 boarders 
and 27 day pupils. These children, of 
all ages from 8 to 15, have been drafted 
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from the other council schools because 
of associated defect rendering them un- 
suitable to be taught with the normal 
deaf. 

The number of defective children 
(70) taught at Homerton appears to be 
rather a large proportion to the whole 
of the deaf under the council (680), 
being about Io per cent, but it must be 
borne in mind that some are sent to 
Homerton for reasons other than mental 
defect, such as associated blindness or 
physical inferiority. At the present time 
there are five blind-deaf or partially 
blind-deaf children on the roll. 

The Homerton School is a very special 
school among the special schools of Lon- 
don. Its pupils represent a stratum of 
doubly afflicted humanity, demonstrating 
practically every conceivable permutation 
and combination of deafness, blindness, 
and mental or physical defect. In such 
a school of intense difficulty it is obvious 
that the methods must be eclectic in the 
widest sense, and therefore every known 
method is employed in teaching—oral, 
aural, and silent. Braille writing and 
reading are required for those suffering 
from defects of sight. There are chil- 
dren taught orally ; others by the help of 
acoustic appliances; others by combined 
methods, finger spelling and signs being 
used as conditions demand, and others 
again by Braille and finger spelling. 
Specialization is the keynote of this 
school in every department of its work, 
whether mental, manual, or physical. 

The ordinary curriculum of the coun- 
cil’s schools for the deaf is necessarily 
modified to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren at Homerton. The manual subjects 
taught include the junior ones of the 
other schools, as well as woodwork and 
bootmaking for boys, and dressmaking, 
fancy needlework, matwork, and ma- 
chine knitting for girls. The physical 
training given includes Swedish drill, 
dumb-bell, Indian club, and wand exer- 
cises, gymnastics, and breathing and 
orthopedic exercises for special cases. 
Drawing receives regular attention. The 
children are carefully trained to make 
themselves useful about the house. 
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It is sometimes found that under the 
individual and specialized training given 
at Homerton, a child develops sufficiently 
to be sent to the senior schools for ordi- 
nary training. 

Homerton, in spite of the afflictions of 
its pupils, is by no means a cheerless 
place. ‘The headmaster, Mr. F. G. 
Barnes, and his staff preserve an atmos- 
phere of cheeriness and earnest endeavor 
that certainly makes for the best in the 
lives of these children, who are unable 
to benefit by the provision made by the 
council for the normal deaf of London. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 


The holidays for the day and residen- 
tial schools are: 

Summer, 4 weeks. 

Winter, 2 weeks. 

Easter, 10 days. 

Whitsuntide, 2 days. 

Mid-term (October), 2 days. 

Occasional, 6 days. 

The school hours of the various day 
schools are 9.15 to 12.15 morning, and 
1.30 to 4.00 afternoon. Variations from 
these times are made in the residential 
schools. Fire drill is practised in all the 
special schools, twice in each term. De- 
tailed regulations as to the procedure to 
be adopted on the outbreak of fire have 
to be formulated by the head teacher of 
each school and submitted to the man- 
agers and the Education Committee for 
approval. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The council awards (1910) six scholar- 
ships to deaf boys and girls of sixteen 
years of age, who must, as a rule, have 
attended for at least two years at a 
certified school for deaf children. No 
candidate is eligible whose parents’ an- 
nual income exceeds £160. In awarding 
these scholarships the council takes into 
consideration the progress made in the 
ordinary school subjects and the evidence 
of sufficient artistic capacity or dexterity 
in handicraft to justify the hope that the 
pupils will be successful in following the 
branch of work which they take up. The 
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scholarships are awarded for one year 
in the first instance, and are renewable 
under certain conditions, but they can- 
not exceed four years. They provide 
free education, together with reasonable 
allowances for traveling expenses, books, 
and outfit ; and, in addition, annual main- 
tenance grants where necessary of £10 
or £15. In the case of scholars sent to 
a residential school, the payments may 
be commuted for education and mainte- 
nance into one not exceeding £30 a year. 

At the present time four girls and two 
boys are in benefit under these scholar- 
ships, at Oak Lodge and the council’s 
technical schools, respectively. 


CLASS FOR “HARD-OF-HEARING” CHILDREN 


The medical inspection of the schools 
has attracted attention to a class of chil- 
dren who, while not sufficiently deaf to 
be taught with deaf children, are so far 
hard-of-hearing that their education is 
impeded. Probably there are among 
school children from one to two per cent 
of this condition. 

A class for the instruction of such 
children has been established at Ackmar 
Road. When we saw it there were 
twelve children being taught, all of them 
suffering from varying degrees of deaf- 
ness. The purpose is to train these chil- 
dren to read speech from the lips as an 
auxiliary to their residual hearing power 
in understanding other people, so that 
they may again resume attendance in the 
ordinary schools. It is not expected that 
such children will have to remain long 
in this special school, nor did it appear 
to us that it would be necessary that 
they should. 

The class had been at work only a 
few weeks at the time of our visit, but 
already these children had acquired in 
several instances a very good facility in 
reading unvoiced speech—a clear indica- 
tion that a knowledge of language is an 
essential to serviceable speech-reading. 

The class at Ackmar Road is, we be- 
lieve, an experiment. Similar classes are 
in existence at Bristol and Glasgow. 
Under the medical inspection of schools 
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it seems almost certain that this excel- 
lent provision for the hard-of-hearing 
must be made by school authorities gen- 
erally, and that many more classes of 
this kind will eventually be found neces- 
sary in London. The special services 
they rendered to these partially deaf 
children are most valuable, preventing a 
vast amount of educational waste, which 
would otherwise ensue through their in- 
ability to hear the teacher during in- 
struction in ordinary schools. 


THE BEGINNING OF CLASSIFICATION 


The allocation of Homerton for the 
reception and training of the defective 
deaf was probably the beginning of a 
system that will, as time goes on, lead 
to the scientific classification of all the 
deaf children in London for educational 
treatment specially suited to their par- 
ticular conditions—a plan which Den- 
mark has already adopted in her separate 
schools for the semi-mute and semi- 
deaf, and for each of three classes of 
the deaf, grouped according to their 
mental capacity. The London authority, 
in detailing Homerton for the training 
of deaf defectives, may “have builded 
better than they knew.” 

The Ackmar Road class for the partial 
hearing may become another step in the 
pathway of this desired classification. 
It seems almost certain that its tendency 
will be to attract to it those children of 
partial hearing power now in the schools 
for the deaf, as well as semi-mutes who 
lost their hearing at 8, 9, or 10 years of 
age, or later, and who, therefore, possess 
a comparatively free knowledge of Eng- 
lish naturally acquired. The natural ef- 
fect of removing such classes from the 
schools should be to throw greater atten- 
tion upon those remaining, generally 
those who may be properly described as 
“deaf,” and it may be thought probable 
that the classification of these on the 
basis of intelligence would not then re- 
main long unthought of. 

_ But we must not anticipate; although 
it may be expected that the movement, 
begun at the lower end at Homerton, 
and suggested, if not insured, at the 
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upper end of the system, in the Ackmar 
Road partially deaf class, will extend 
upwards and downwards through the 
varying types of those now included in 
the schools. London appears to have 
exceptional opportunities for this classi- 
fication in the number of its schools and 
in the wonderful manner in which the 
council overcomes distance by its system 
of conveying children to and from 
schools. In this matter of fitting the 
teaching to the actual conditions of the 
various types of children in its schools 
for the deaf, London may lead the coun- 
try and become to Britain what Denmark 
has become to the world in the scientific 
classification of deaf children. We do 
not doubt that the forces of progress 
will lead to this result. 


SPEECH-READING CLASSES FOR THE ADULT 
DEAF 


The council conducts classes in speech- 
reading at “Hugh Myddleton,” Old Kent 
Road, Plassey Road, and Surrey Lane 
for adults who have become deaf after 
school age. The ages of the students 
vary considerably, from youth to com- 
paratively old age, in some cases over 
60. There were 25 students on the 
books at “Hugh Myddleton” and 14 
present when we saw the class being 
taught by Miss Thompson. Two ses- 
sions of 1% hours each are held weekly 
from September to Easter each year. 
Seven of the fourteen students present 
had attended last year, and a few had 
been present at earlier courses. Some 
of them have a degree of hearing power, 
and avail themselves of the class because 
medical advice is that their deafness is 
progressive. Others were totally deaf, 
but not any of the students seen by the 
writer had been in a deaf school. A 
great advantage of the class, over and 
above development of the habit of 
speech-reading, is the preservation and 
improvement of the speech of these stu- 
dents, which otherwise might deteriorate. 
The appreciation of the students is well 
shown by the fact that many of them 
come from long distances, the time taken 
by one being a full hour. 
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The class at Surrey Lane is conducted 
by Miss Gilroy and Mr. M. Campbell. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


The schools are placed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. B. P. Jones, who exer- 


-cises also a similar control over the 


council’s schools for the blind. Mr. 
Jones, prior to assuming his present 
office, was headmaster of the West of 
England Institution for the Deaf, Exe- 
ter. 

Each of the ten schools has a respon- 
sible head teacher, who is in charge of 
the whole of the teaching and non- 
teaching staff connected with the school. 
The names of these head teachers have 
appeared earlier in this article. 

There are 19 men and 44 women 
teachers employed in the various schools, 
making, with the head teachers, a total 
staff of 73, the average number of chil- 
dren to each teacher being, in 1909, 8.4. 

The teachers are required to hold a 
dual qualification for their work, this 
being a requirement of the Board of 
Education, namely, the elementary teach- 
ers’ certificate, issued by the Board of 
Education, and the diploma of the Joint 
Examination Board for Teachers of the 
Deaf, or of one of the three bodies that 
originally awarded such qualifications. 
Those who do not, on appointment, pos- 
sess these special qualifications, or drill 
or drawing certificates, are called upon 
to obtain them within two years. 

As a matter of fact most of these 
London teachers are qualified in this 
dual manner, academic and professional, 
or are recognized by the Board of Edu- 
cation as qualified because of their long 
experience in teaching the deaf and their 
general efficiency in the work. 

In a special form of education, such 
as that of the deaf, experience in the 
teacher is a very valuable asset. The 
schools for the deaf of London have the 
advantage of the services of. a very ex- 
perienced body of teachers, the average 
special experience of the staffs of the 
various schools ranging from 10 to 20 
years, and many of them have the addi- 


tional advantage of previous service jn 
schools for the hearing. 

London recognizes the exceptional na- 
ture of the education of the deaf in the 
amount of remuneration paid to their 
teachers. Certificated teachers receive 
£10 per year more than they would re- 
ceive in elementary schools, provided 
that the maximum salary does not ex- 
ceed the maximum of teachers in ordi- 
nary schools. 

The salaries of teachers not so quali- 
fied are, men, £90 to £150 by annual in- 
crements of £5; and women, £80 to £125 
by annual increases of £3. The head- 
teachers in each school receive £10 a 
year more than his or her scale salary 
in that school. In the larger schools we 
believe that this extra payment for super- 
Vision amounts to £20. 

In the case of teachers required to 
live in the residential schools, no deduc- 
tion is made from the scale salary on 
account of board and residence. It is 
held by the council that the extra serv- 
ices Out of school hours rendered by the 
residential teacher are a set-off to the 
expenses incurred by the council in pro- 
viding board and residence. 

Teachers holding the _ elementary 
teachers’ certificate of the Board of 
Education partake in the comparatively 
small benefits provided by the Super- 
annuation Fund on retirement at the age 
of 65. Only an annual sum of about £50 
can be anticipated in this way; and to 
provide this the teacher, if a man, pays 
£3.5.0., and if a woman £2.4.0., each 
year during working life, no provision 
being made for any return of premium 
in the event of the teacher leaving the 
profession or other contingency. 

In order to enable teachers to enjoy 
their rightful reward of something like 
comfort when no longer able to dis- 
charge their important duties, the Lon- 
don county council recently offered the 
whole of the qualified teachers in their 
schools an opportunity of being placed 
upon the same footing as the other off- 
cers of the council have been for many 
years, thus enabling them at the age of 
retirement to enjoy an income equal to 
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two-thirds their salary, this income to 
include the pension received from the 
government. The main features of the 
scheme are that the pensions vary ac- 
cording to the salary and the premiums 
paid by the teachers and according to 
the amount of pension to be provided. 
Very satisfactory arrangements are 
made for break-down allowances, and 
for the return of the premiums under 
practically every cause of leaving the 
service, except dishonesty. 

In the benefits of the scheme, certifi- 
cated teachers of the deaf share with 
those in normal schools. The older 
teachers of the deaf who do not possess 
the government certificate were previ- 
ously admitted to the officers’ scheme in 
the days of the school board. The teach- 
ers of the deaf in London, therefore, 
live and work in the daily assurance of 
a modest degree of comfort in old age, 
to which their exceptional services to the 
community in the most difficult of all 
forms of education unquestionably enti- 
tle them. There can be no doubt that 
this freedom from anxiety as to the 
future must beneficially affect the pres- 
ent work of the teachers in the schools. 
This provision for the old age of teach- 
ers who have spent their lives in con- 
verting the unpromising human material 
committed to their care into useful citi- 
zens has as yet been adopted by only 
one other committee—a voluntary one 
but for the sake of the work in the coun- 
try generally it may be hoped that this 
example of the London county council 
may be widely followed. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OF 
LONDON 


When one considers the numerous ar- 
rangements made by the county council 
for the discharge of their duty to the 
deaf, the importance of the London sys- 
tem is obvious. That system is a stand- 
ing stimulus to the work, not only in the 
British Isles, but in every country that 
seeks to help those who do not hear, in 
their passage through life. But it must 
be admitted that London has advantages 
that cannot be fully realized in the 


schools generally, in the discharge of 
this work. 

The whole of the ten schools being 
under the control of one authority, there 
is opened up the possibility of realizing 
many of those elements to progress 
longed for by individual and isolated 
schools and recommended also by the 
general body of teachers assembled in 
conference on various occasions, such as 
classification, the separation of the de- 
fective, higher education, or advanced 
industrial training. The children, gen- 
erally speaking, are taught where they 
live, and, after school age, continue to 
reside in the area in which they are 
educated. There is, therefore, no break 
at any point in the interest that connects 
the child with the district in which he 
resides, and this continuity makes his 
employment after school life more cer- 
tain and easier of achievement. ‘The 
facilities for the oversight of the ex- 
pupils of the schools during adolescence 
are exceptional, as are also the varieties 
of occupation available in this “work- 
shop of the world” to deaf children. 

From the number of children con- 
cerned, from their comparative closeness 
together, from exceptional industrial op- 
portunities, from the facilities for con- 
tinuation evening classes, and above all 
from the fact that one authority is re- 
sponsible for all and everything con- 
nected with the welfare of the deaf, it 
is reasonable to look to London to lead 
the way in the national work for the 
deaf. 


THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


The necessity for the deaf to continue, 
by means of attendance at evening 
schools after the age of 16, the educa- 
tional work they receive during schoo) 
life has been often proclaimed, and 
compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools has been freely advocated. No 
compulsory powers to enforce attend- 
ance exist; but the London county coun- 
cil maintains eleven evening schools for 
the deaf. These schools contain 40 
classes, and at Christmas, 1910, had 457 
pupils on the roll. The subjects taught 
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are language, reading, and arithmetic, 
general knowledge, English history and 
literature, first aid to the injured, wood- 
work, wood-carving, needlework, dress- 
cutting, millinery, cookery, laundry-work, 
and housewifery. 

The classes are conducted by teachers 
engaged in the council's schools, assisted 
by others in special subjects. The at- 
tendance, considering the fact that it is 
optional and that many of the students 
have to travel a considerable distance, is 
very satisfactory. 

The work of these evening classes is 
very important, not only from the point 
of view of continuing education after 
the age of sixteen, but also because it 
prolongs the influence of the teacher 
upon the deaf student during the critical 
period of adolescence and in adult life. 


THE CARE COMMITTEE 


The origin of the Care Committees, 
established in 1907, is to be found in 
connection with the feeding of neces- 
sitous children in schools, under the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 
1906. This special work of feeding poor 
children has so rapidly developed within 
the past three years that these commit- 
tees now include within their scope of 
service practically every matter that con- 
cerns the physical welfare of childhood. 

The Care Committees are purely vol- 
untary bodies and find their own funds. 
They are recognized by the council and 
that body acts in co-operation with them. 
The council, as it has legal power to do, 
refunds to the Care Committees any 
sums that cannot be collected from the 
parents in respect of meals supplied to 
the children in the schools. 

These Care Committees were recog- 
nized by the council in 1909 for the pur- 
pose of better following up the work of 
improving the physical condition of 
childhood. They take an interest in 
everything that tends to the bodily good 
of the children; and, knowing the numer- 
ous agencies, such as hospitals, seaside 
and country holiday societies, societies 
for the provision of boots and clothing, 
and others, they co-ordinate all these and 
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bring necessary children into benefit with 
them. It is clear that the work of these 
committees is of the utmost social im- 
portance, and that it involves much self- 
sacrificing labor and expert knowledge 
on the part of those ladies and gentlemen 
who voluntarily undertake it. 

A Children’s Care Committee, con- 
sisting of the managers, is attached to 
practically each school, and in order to 
develop a uniform basis of work these 
various committees combine for the 
purpose of mutual assistance. The mem- 
bers endeavor to procure cleansing, 
medical attention, and treatment or 
amelioration of existing physical condi- 
tions in the children in necessary cases 
recommended by the doctor or the 
nurses. They penetrate to the homes 
and endeavor to influence indifferent 
parents who do not properly attend to 
the needs of their children. It is often 
found that the personal influence of the 
members solves a pressing problem in 
child welfare, and it would appear that 
this voluntary service of willing ladies 
and gentlemen, impressed with the im- 
portance of the care of childhood in rela- 
tion to national physique and _ vigor, is 
destined to extend itself to children be- 
fore school age. In Huddersfield, the 
Potteries, and other places there exist 
such committees for the care of children 
from birth upwards, and there is no 
doubt that the work done in this way 
is all for the best. Parents often fail 
through ignorance, and these are in- 
structed in the right way ; those who fail 
in their parental duty from callousness 
and want of proper feeling are brought 
to book and may be dealt with under the 
Children’s -\ct, 1908. 


THE AFTER-CARE COMMITTEE 


This committee, like the Care Com- 
mittee, is a purely voluntary body, col- 
lecting its own funds, it not being open 
to the council to spend public moneys on 
children after the age of sixteen. 

The committee deals only with chil- 
dren leaving the special schools of the 
London county council—the deaf, the 
blind, and the physically defective. Not 
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every child leaving the senior schools for 
the deaf needs the help of this commit- 
tee, for the staffs of the various schools 
are often able to place the children in 
industrial pursuits by their own efforts, 
or through the good offices of the man- 
agers or the trade experts who supervise 
the training given in the school work- 
shops. 

The following extract from the report 
for 1909 states the general procedure of 
this committee : 

“Applications from the schools are sent 
by a manager who has been appointed 
by the other managers as their represen- 
tative, or the After-Care Subcommittee. 

“The inquiry form and medical form, 
duly filled up, are submitted, together 
with the application, to the After-Care 
Subcommittee. The subcommittee, thus 
placed in possession of all necessary in- 
formation concerning the child (his fam- 
ily circumstances, tastes, and mental and 
physical abilities), consider and decide 
what trade will be most suitable, and 
make every effort to find an employer. 
Terms, hours, etc., are submitted to the 
committee for approval, employer's ref- 
erences are taken up, and the credit and 
tone of the workshop inquired into. The 
child is always sent on a month’s trial 
before any final arrangements are made— 
a precaution particularly essential in the 
case of these handicapped children.” 

In the case of apprenticeship, the em- 
ployer, the parents, and the child are 
seen at the end of the month’s trial; 
and, if the committee consider the report 
is satisfactory, the child is formally in- 
dentured. The premium is always paid 
in two instalments, and when it is pos- 
sible it is granted only as a loan, or part 
loan, the parents agreeing to repay by 
installments during the term of appren- 
ticeship. 

It should also be stated that the Royal 


Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, through its chaplain, the Rev. 
F. W. Gilby, does excellent work in 
furthering the occupation of the deaf 
after school age. 

The Deaf Care Subcommittee, which 
meets monthly, consists of ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the welfare of 
the deaf, including the responsible heads 
of the three council residential schools, 
as well as the superintendent of the 
schools. 

In the year 1909 the committee found 
places for 13 children in various occupa- 
tions, such as cabinet-making, bootmak- 
ing, coopering, tailor’s pressing, illumin- 
ating, and machine knitting. Five others 
either placed themselves or were found 
work by the Royal Association in boot- 
making, tailoring, chair-making, and en- 
graving. Reports were received on many 
cases dealt with in previous years, and 
most of them were of an entirely satis- 
factory nature. The income of the 
After-Care Committee for the year 1909 
was about £850; and, of this, £138 was 
expended on apprenticeship premiums 
and maintenance charges in respect of 
deaf children. 

Such, then, is the condition of Lon- 
don’s work for the deaf at the present 
time. A great work has been done; but 
a greater lies ahead. The problem is 
only in process of solution ; but it will be 
seen that a very real effort is being put 
forth to grapple fully with it. Much has 
been changed; much will doubtless yet 
be changed ; but with the continuance of 
that earnest seeking after the ideal which 
now characterizes the work, we may an- 
ticipate the evolution of such a system 
of dealing with the deaf children of 
London which will enable them increas- 
ingly to take their places effectively in 
that vast population under the govern- 
ment of the London county council. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Articulation Chart. 


Gaines | 4 


Consonants. ' Combinations of consonants, 
Non-Vocal. Vocal. Initial. Final. 
h Ww ar (arm) sp ps 
wh V aw (saw) st ts 
f th oo (tooth) sk ks 
th b ow (cow) sl ls 
p d oa (boat) sm ms 
t g ur (fur) sn ns 
k z ee (feel) sw Iz 
s zh ie (pie) fl dz 
sh j oy (toy ) pl gz 
ch l ai (pail) kl mp 
r ew (few) pr nt 
tr nk 
Nasal. Short vowels. kr = 
gr 
spl 
” e ef spr ndz, ete. 
ng i if 
o off 
u uff “4 
00 oot 


Final short r= short u 


as in— 
pier four 
fear fire, ete. 


For fuller list of combinations see Arnold, Vol. 1, pages 257-261. 
APPENDIX B. 
Suggested locabulary. 


Stage I— Articulation. 


aw 00 Oz oa ur ee ie oy at 
saw two COW toe fur tea eve — face you 
paw tooth house coat purse key pie — cake — 
horse shoe mouse soap shirt pea tie — cape — 
fork soup mouth comb — sheep pipe 
— hoop — home — meat kite 
— — — - loaf leaf —- - 


— cocoa — — —- 


i 
ar 
arm 
: ark 
cart 
tart 
star 


etc. 


bath ball moon 
scarf wail spoon 
tar door — school 
park floor broom 
grass saucer glue 
carpet claw hoof 
garden cork screw 
path _ wood 
vase — boot 
half 
card 
farthing — 
a 
cat pram 
bat lamp 
cap stamp 
mat man 
hat jam 
flag tram 
bag apple 
rag tap 
fan gas 
—— School. 
wall gas 
floor match 
window peg 
door pencil 
table picture 
desk clock 
chalk blackboard 
duster cupboard 
chair ball-frame 
form basket 
pen guard 
ink glass 
stove mat 
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Stages II and III—Articulation. 


handkerchief 


flower boat bird bead knife boy tail 

fowl __ pole girl tree sky oil pail 

couch hole skirt teapot fly toy nail 

owl smoke — see-saw spider — lady 

— poker — ear ice — plate 

brooch —- — — ‘paper 

— stone — — — chain 

— — — — — clay 

-— — — slate 

Short Vowels. 
u 

bell pin top cup 

bed — doll cuff 

pen whip shop sum 

penny ship box bus 

feather fish pot jug 

kettle rug 

peg mug 

dust 

a tub 

— sum 

Classified Terms. 
Body. Food. Persons. Clothes. Numbers. 
arm coffee baby frock one 
tooth tea boy pinafore two 
head sugar girl collar three 
nose milk man cap four 
hand bread woman scarf five 
finger butter mother shoe six 
thumb — sweets father boot seven 
leg jam brother — shawl eight 
hair water sister blouse nine 
ear cocoa nurse overcoat ten 
foot potato lady skirt eleven 
back tomato teacher waistcoat twelve 
toe bean — lace thirteen 
mouth cheese —_ hat fourteen 
eye pea — vest fifteen ' 
face salt — dress sixteen : 
cheek lettuce cuff seventeen 
— button eighteen 
— muff nineteen 
— glove twenty 


—_— 
nants, 
al, 
: 
Cw 
, 
you 
— 
— 
k 
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Animals. 


cat 
dog 
horse 
cow 
mouse 


black 
white 
red 
blue 
yellow 
green 
brown 
grey 


walk 
hop 
run 
stop 
stand 
sit 
come 
go 
jump 
fall 

lie 
play 
look at 
point to 
bring 
show 
give 
fetch 
find 
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Toys. 

bat table 
ball chair 
top basket 
whip fender 
doll poker 
rope shovel 
string towel 

bad 

good 

pretty 


Actions for Stages I, II, and III. 


take 
touch 
blow 
carry 


brush 
sponge 
pointer 
ink 

bed 
ball-frame 


Qualities. 


large 
small 
short 
tall 


Materials. 


wood 
paper 
glass 
leather 
cloth 
cotton 
silver 
gold 


round 
square 


APPENDIX C. 


Suggested Vocabulary. 


put on 
take off 


tie 


button 


open 
shut 
drop 
roll 


pick up 


hold 


throw 


catch 
put 


rub out 


clean 
shake 
eat 
drink 
smell 
speak 
sew 


write 
draw 
paint 
cut 
read 


march 


turn 
wash 
wipe 
dry 
pour 
fight 
pinch 
kick 
hit 
tear 
lock 
knock 
light 


Fruit. 


apple 
plum 
orange 
pear 
banana 
nut 


Birds, 
fowl 
duck 
clean hot 
dirty cold 
_~- soft fat 
laugh 
stoop 
kneel 
| 
get 
nurse 
fly 
swim 
rush 
shoot 
brush 
comb 
| dust 
sweep 
wait 
ring 
move 
see 
dry 
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Lnterrogative Forms. 


What has ------- ? What have .....? Have.......,......? 
How many ------ ? How many are --? How many ------ ? 
What color -----? With is and are. 

What size ------ ? With is and are. 

What shape -----? With is and are. 

? With is and are. 

? 

What amI.--? Are you ----? Is he---....? What is she ---? 
cr ? With is and are. 

What day ------ ? What month ----? What year ------ ? 
How often --_--- ? 


APPENDIX D. 
Colloguial Language. 


(To be taken from Stage II onwards. List of phrases taken to be shown in the 
class records. ) 


Suggestive List. 


Good morning Put it away Don’t make a noise 
Good afternoon Don’t play Don’t copy 
Good-bye Don’t touch Stand back 

What is your name? Be quiet Turn ’round 

How do you do? Be careful May I leave the room? 
Please Be quick I am sorry 

Thank you Have you done? Please forgive me 

I know Wait a little Do you understand? 
I do not know Do it again I do not understand 
That is right Say it again Shall I put it away? 
That is wrong Speak up What is the matter? 
Take care Speak softly It is raining 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Story’s able presentation of how the educational authorities in 
greater London strive to insure that an opportunity shall be open to every deaf child to 
receive the education necessary to enable it to become a self-respecting and self-supporting 
member of the community should have been published months ago. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the deaf. Coming from the pen of so eminent an authority, it merits 
careful study, not only on the part of teachers of the deaf, but by the trustees and directors of 
local school boards here in America: for it shows how London solved the problem of 
whether it was wiser to carry the schools to the homes of the children or to transport the 
children to the schools. : 
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PLAYING BASKET BALL AT THE OAK LODGE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LONDON 


A Helpful Booster: Missionaries are 
evidently born, not made. Paul was born 
a missionary, but got off the trail and 
had to hark back. Once he hit the right 
road he made good for lost time. Now 
this has naught to do with Paul, but with 
Mrs. A. T. Mills; for she appears to 
have all the earnestness of the one man 
who stamped his views for all time on 
how we ought to get out and hustle for 
a good cause, once we tie up to it. If 
all our members would practise talking 
up the good points in the Association, 
the Volta Bureau and the VoL_tTa REvIEw, 
as Mrs. Mills evidently does, we should 
have to increase our accounting force to 
take care of the returns; the Association 
would soon be on a self-supporting basis, 
and the bread thus cast upon the waters 
would come back to the members not 
only in the joy of deeds well done, but 
in advantages and benefits that would 
accrue through an improved service and 
a better magazine. 


Speech-Reading: We are pleased to 
note that the excellent work among the 
adult deaf and hard-of-hearing of the 
late Mrs. Alice Mary Porter, whose sud- 
den death was noted in the July Vorta 
REVIEW, will be continued by Miss Sarah 
Fuller and Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, 
whose eminent abilities in this field of 
human endeavor are well known. Not 
only will instruction be given in speech- 
reading, but, as far as possible, stammer- 
ing and other impediments and defects 
in speech will be corrected, through giv- 
ing the pupils a correct knowledge of the 
proper management of the vocal actions; 
tor it is the possession of this knowledge 
which insures the confidence that brings 
ease and fluency in speech. The im- 
provement in the voices of the deaf will 
also be given careful attention, to the end 
that expressive inflexion, as well as clear 
enunciation, may be gained. The present 
address is Box 74, Back Bay Post-ofhie, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU 


BY ADELAIDE B. STILWELL 


OME, Light: Visit Me!’ was the 
motto which Harriet Martineau 
chose for the sun-dial in her garden at 
Ambleside. The light of truth and wis- 
dom tarried ever with this aspiring soul 
and was gladly shown to all less en- 
lightened, that their lives might through 
knowledge become more bright and free. 
Yet this beacon-holder dwelt in the si- 
lence, shut out by deafness from much 
brightness of social life: but compensa- 
tions were sought and found, as one may 
see even by a superficial glance over the 
record of her life. 

Harriet Martineau was born in 1802, in 
the ancient historic town of Norwich, on 
the northeast coast of England, where 
her Huguenot ancestors had settled long 
ago, when fleeing from religious perse- 
cution. hither also had come many 
Flemish weavers, whose industry helped 
largely towards the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the town. The 
father of Harriet Martineau was a manu- 
facturer of dress goods the very names 
of which, “bombazines” and “camlets,” 
sound strange in our ears today. 

Mr. Martineau was of a strong, up- 
right character, but with disposition so 
mild and gentle that he allowed his wife 
to be the ruling spirit of the home. 
The wife,though at heart kind and 
benevolent, was given to no show of 
emotion; her disposition was imperious 
and her reserve and desire for strict dis- 
cipline did not make for the happiness of 
her eight children. 

Harriet was the sixth child, and for 
her childhood was not a happy time. 
She complained long afterward, “My life 
Was starved!” Free play of emotion, 
Which she loved, was denied by the 
mother’s sternness. She also longed to 
know that some one really loved her, and 
the lack of this knowledge made her very 
sad. No one thought Harriet a bright 
or clever child. Even her devoted 


brother James, two years older, consid- 


ered her a dull little girl, although he 
admitted that she had the keenest powers 
of observation, which indeed she needed, 
for she was deprived of three senses, 
namely, taste, smell, and hearing. She 
also suffered from indigestion, fears, and 
nightmares, due to extreme delicacy of 
constitution. Therefore we do not won- 
der that in later vears she sadly re- 
marked, “My life had no spring.” 

For this lonely, repressed child, re- 
ligion meant joy. The family were Uni- 
tarians. When she was seven years old 
she read hungrily Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” learning poetry by heart to the 
neglect of the multiplication table. But 
later on her education was allowed to 
go along with her brother's, and she took 
great pleasure in mathematics. In those 
days the three R’s were considered suffi- 
cient for a woman's education, with the 
addition of housekeeping, needlework, 
and superficial smatterings of art and 
music. So much learning should surely 
satisfy the spiritual aspirations of any 
woman. It was then considered the 
supreme test of a young woman’s skill 
to be able to make a fine shirt with in- 
finitesimal stitchery and drawn threads, 
so Harriet must accomplish such tasks 
even while fighting her way to mental 
development. For two years she was at 
boarding school, where she delighted in 
the study of music; but by that time the 
deafness was so much increased that she 
had to sit next to the teacher in class in 
order to hear. ©n returning home she 
was expected to take part in the social 
life which the cathedral town afforded. 
This society had narrow views. Young 
ladies who studied with pen in hand 
were looked at askance; they should al- 
ways be ready to receive visitors, but 
beware of all signs of blue stockings! 
To Harriet Martineau such ideas were 
distasteful. Her deafness was increas- 
ing daily, causing her more and more 
embarrassment, and her friends through 
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mistaken kindness insisted that she 
should ignore the deafness, pretend to 
hear, and go everywhere. When she 
failed to hear, she was told it was all 
due to her own inattention. Thus selfish- 
ness and false pride were encouraged. 
In time the sufferer realized how people 
were straining their voices to talk to her, 
and in consideration for others as well 
as aid to herself she henceforth used a 
conversation tube or an ear trumpet. A 
most helpful and interesting “Letter to 
the Deaf” is from the pen of this gifted 
woman, the advice so excellent that it 
would be well for all afflicted with deaf- 
ness to read it attentively. 

The Martineau family had been pros- 
perous and during Harriet’s youth a 
friend of her brother James came to visit 
their home. This young divinity student 
and the intellectual girl were very con- 
genial; a warm friendship resulted, and 
out of this grew love on both sides and 
the two corresponded frequently. But 
the young student, poor and proud, could 
not be thought to seek a wife so much 
better off than he. In time reverses 
came to the Martineaus—losses, illness. 
and finally the death of the father put 
each member of the family to the need 
of seeking employment. Then Harriet’s 
lover came forward to claim his sweet- 
heart, and they were affianced with the 
cheerful consent of both families ; but the 
marriage could not take place for some 
years. Before this could be fulfilled the 
young minister, deep in work and worry- 
ing much, became despondent and devel- 
oped a very serious form of brain fever. 
His life was despaired of and his mother 
wrote wildly to Harriet, praying her to 
come, hoping that the sight of her dear 
face might revive the sick man’s heart 
and spirit. What follows may read 
strangely to the rising generation of 
America today, but Harriet Martineau 
had a most keen sense of justice, com- 
bined with an equal sense of filial loyalty. 
She asked permission of her mother to 
go to see her betrothed; but the mother, 
imperious as ever, even though the 


daughter was twenty-five years of age. 
sternly forbade her going, considering 
such an action would be unbecoming and 
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compromising to a young gentleman, 
Harriet’s lover died without seeing her, 
and she remained heart-widowed to the 
end of her life, ever cherishing the 
memory of that mental love which had 
brightened her clouded years of youth 
and which sweetened her maturity. 

From time to time Harriet had sent 
literary articles to local journals with 
more or less success. Her mother ac- 
cepted for her a position as companion 
to an elderly lady in London. This lady, 
learning that her amiable companion was 
stealing precious hours from. sleep to 
write for papers which paid poor prices, 
expressed her disapproval quickly to the 
young woman's mother, telling her to 
take her daughter home at once, for she 
was spending her time in_ foolishness 
when she might so easily earn her living 
at plain sewing! Again the mother ex- 
ercised her arbitrary authority and Har- 
riet came meekly home. In_ spite of 
opposition her opportunity arrived; she 
took a prize for an essay and then ac- 
cepted an offer to write “Tales on Politi- 
cal Economy,” which were to appear in 
serial form. The intention in_ these 
“Tales” is to bring home to every reader 
the lessons of political economy, so the 
tales must be made attractive reading. 
It was a difficult task, but Harriet Martt 
neau’s fine intellect was equal to it, and 
the ‘Tales were her first success. One 
day she was unknown and the next her 
name was on every one’s lips. One of 
these “Tales” gave offense to the French 
government and another proved so dis- 
tasteful to the Emperor of Russia that 
he caused all the author's writings al 
ready published to be burned and forbade 
the writer ever to set foot in his do 
minion. In England great people were 
anxious to meet her, and she was obliged 
to spend only too much of her precious 
time in making and receiving visits. The 
witty divine, Sidney Smith, told her that 
she ought to hire an inferior authoress 
to take a carriage and drop cards for 
her. 

The anti-slavery agitation was intense 
when Harriet Martineau visited Amer- 
ica. At first she was warmly received 
everywhere, but her sympathy with the 
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slaves, expressed in ardent speeches, 
earned for her the hatred of the South. 
The fair lecturer received threatening 
letters warning her against travel in 
southern territory lest she should be in- 
sulted. This woman’s loyal sense of jus- 
tice was not to be silenced by fear, and 
she spoke as ardently as ever, even 
though mob violence was expected. 

When she returned to England pub- 
lishers were eager to bring out her 
“American Experiences.” After this for 
five years she was an invalid, confined to 
the house; but illness was no excuse for 
idleness, and she recorded the interests 
of “Life in a Sick-room.”” Her one great 
novel, called “The Hour and the Man,” 
was a romance of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, the black leader of the revolution 
in Haiti. This book won the most en- 
thusiastic comments from Carlyle. From 
her illness she was almost miraculously 
cured by mesmerism, which was brought 
to her notice by a friend, Mr. Atkinson. 
This friendship brightened the rest of 
her life. The man was twelve years 
younger than Miss Martineau, but per- 
sonally and mentally very congenial. 
Together they wrote a book on the scien- 
tific and philosophical subjects which 
Miss Martineau studied with Mr. Atkin- 
son. For this book the world had only 
very unkind criticisms. Even the au- 
thoress’s brother James, himself a well- 
known writer, so attacked this work that 
the sister resented his criticism, and 
henceforth between brother and_ sister 
there was the silence of resentment for- 
ever. Five times in her life Harriet 
Martineau wrote, spoke, or published 
what she believed would ruin her pros- 
pects, silence her voice, and close her 
career; but when the truth came to her 
she felt she must speak and never count 
the cost. 

It was not till the middle years of life 
that Miss Martineau became the happy 
owner of her home. She chose to live 
in Ambleside, among the English lakes, 
where are the loveliest views in the coun- 
try and where all is classic ground. 
House plans were drawn directly under 
her own supervision, and she named the 
cosy house “The Knoll,” for it stood 


upon a small hillock overlooking a beau- 
tiful garden. It was here that the “Game 
Law Tales” were written, which tales 
proved both popular and profitable, and 
thereby hangs a tiny tale which may be 
entertaining. Miss Martineau wanted 
some turf for her terrace, but could not 
find any. One morning under her win- 
dows was found a huge heap of sods, 
on top of which lay a dirty, scrawly note 
stating that these were a token of grati- 
tude for the “Game Law Tales” from a 
poacher! The giver was never discov- 
ered. 

In this rural home the principles and 
practises of the talented mistress went 
hand in hand. The servants were chosen 
with view of training to raise them and 
help them to enlightened living. The 
kitchen of the “Knoll” was made as 
pleasant a place for the maids as the 
parlor was for the mistress. Maids 
gladly remained with such a mistress for 
years, and when one of them married 
she had for bridesmaid the lady of the 
“Knoll,” and a friend of the authoress 
assisted in the festivities. In the simple 
but tasteful guest-room such  distin- 
guished visitors were received as Char- 
lotte Bronté, George Eliot, and our own 
Emerson. On the terrace are trees 
planted for Harriet Martineau by her 
neighbor, the poet Wordsworth, and 
others as well known. Celebrity hunters 
trespassed freely on the place, much to 
the annoyance of the author, who, not 
hearing their approach, would be embar- 
rassed on raising her head from her 
work to see noses flattened against the 
glass and staring eyes peering in at her. 
One day she rang her bell excitedly, and 
to the maid who appeared she exclaimed : 
“There is a big woman, with a big pat- 
tern on her dress, beckoning me to come 
to the window; go and tell her to go 
away!” 

The farm of two acres was made to 
pay well; pigs, cows, and fowls were 
kept, and the supply of vegetables was 
always plentiful. So famous became 
these farming experiences that letters 
besieged the lady of the “Knoll,” asking 
for advice; so to press went the advice 
to satisfy public curiosity. Talks on his- 
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tory, literature, and economics were 
given to the working people of the 
neighborhood. As these talks were in- 
tended for the uneducated, none of the 
gentry were admitted. The speaker 
never paused for a word; her style was 
clear as crystal; she had the orator’s gift 
added to rare personal magnetism, and 
it is said that her audience could have 
listened to each talk again and again. 

Some wealthy friends invited Miss 
Martineau to go with them on a journey 
to the East. Eight months were spent 
in Palestine, Syria, and a cruise up the 
Nile. “Eastern Life, Past and Present,” 
was the result of this journey; it is con- 
sidered by some as the finest example 
of this author’s style. Owing to her 
deep scrutiny into the religious life of 
those Eastern people, Harriet Martineau 
felt bound to acknowledge her loss of 
theology in this book, and was by many 
misunderstanding people henceforth la- 
beled as “an infidel.” 

.\ tour in Ireland so aroused her svm- 
pathy for those suffering people that it 
was expressed in a series of “Letters of 
Political Interest on Ireland.” These she 
trusted might awaken consciences that 
slept. She chanced to find Conte’s Posi- 
tive Philosophy in six bulky volumes, 
which she translated into two small vol- 
umes of clear, terse, excellent English. 
It was so orderly, consecutive, and scien- 
tific that. the author, Auguste Conte, 
wrote to the translator expressing his 
keen, appreciative gratitude, and this 


translation is one of her best-known 
works. She also wrote an excellent 
“Guide Book of the Lake District,” 


which is very entertaining and full of 
good stories, such as she dearly loved. 
It shows an unusual sense of humor. 
This fact should be noted, because so 
few of Harriet Martineau’s books give 
the reader any glimpse of her sense of 
humor. Literature was to her an ear- 
nest effort to enlighten others, a solemn 
vocation. 

Great generosity kept the busy au- 
thoress in modest circumstances. Her 
editor failed; she assisted him financially 
with loss to herself. Then her health 


broke down, and doctors declared her 
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days were numbered. She was from 
then kept a prisoner in the house on 
account of heart trouble; but her pen 
went on busily as ever. The autobiogra- 
phy was written, but is the most mis- 
leading and least interesting of any of 
her works, perhaps because of the trying 
circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten. In 1857 crinoline had come into 
fashion, and Miss Martineau sent an 
essay to the magazine intending to dis- 
may the adopters of the fashion. It was 
a rousing article, but the fashion flour- 
ished, and five vears later the authoress 
again pointed her pen against the fashion 
in an article entitled “The Cause of Wil 
ful Murder.” But no, alas! not even 
though one rose from the dead. 

The correspondence that came was 
enormous and all faithfully answered. 
In 1861 Harriet Martineau wrote one 
hundred and six articles for the papers, 
of social or political import. ‘Thus could 
this heroic woman, deaf, ill, and confined 
to her home, comprehend and care for 
the good of all mankind. 

She took a vital interest in the Civil 
War in America and wrote articles for 
the benefit of the soldiers of the North, 
for which she was rewarded later by 
being presented with a beautiful Rebel- 
lion Record stamped with these words: 


“Presented by the Citizens of New York 
to 
Harriet Martineau.” 


Yet some people say women cannot 
understand politics or sympathize with a 
great cause! 

Gladstone offered a pension to Miss 
Martineau. She gently declined it, but 
with sincere gratitude. She feared that 
Queen and Premier would be exposed 
to insult for favoring ‘an infidel.” 

One of her publisher friends came for- 
ward at this time and generously brought 
out at his own expense one of her earlier 
works, which had long been out of print. 
He gave to her all the proceeds. 

Even while suffering intense pain this 
brave invalid could never refuse interest 
or work for her neighbors. A poor 
young photographer was allowed to bene- 
fit himself by taking and selling a port 
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trait of this distinguished woman. A 
sickly young girl was helped by sharing 
the dainties given to the elderly invalid. 
Every Christmas there was a party of 
the oldest inhabitants gathered in the 
“Knoll” kitchen to enjoy games and 
feasting. The mistress, pleasantly de- 
scribing these good times in one of her 
latest letters, said: “As for me, my busi- 
ness is to promote as far as possible the 
cheerfulness of my household.” 

At seventy-four years of age, with 
hands cramped, sight failing, the au- 
thoress was still writing letters or knit- 
ting garments for less fortunate neigh- 
bors. Children came gladly to see this 
sweet, happy invalid friend who wrote 
them such lovely letters and told such 
charming stories, and who was never too 
weary or ill to welcome little folks, even 
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though the elders must be excluded. 
During these children’s visits her happy 
laugh, for which she was remarkable, 
would ring out like a child’s. 

Harriet Martineau had never been re- 
garded as beautiful in youth, but as she 
grew older her face was most pleasant 
to look upon, for patience, serenity, and 
love illumined the plain features with 
the beauty of holiness. 

For this serene soul death had no 
terror. She spoke of dying as of passing 
into another room. On a beautiful June 
day, as the sun was setting gloriously, 
she drew her last breath. 

No need for ample epitaph to be in- 
scribed upon her monument ; enough said 
with simply two words—a name: 


“Harriet Martineau.” 


THE FIVE VASES 
BY ENFIELD JOINER 


IVE vases stood on a table in a rich 

man’s house. As a general thing 
they were kept on separate shelves of 
the cabinet, which was near by. This 
spring morning the cabinet was being 
cleaned by the house-keeper. She hap- 
pened to go away in the midst of her 
washing and dusting, and the vases be- 
gan talking together. Each told the 
other her story, and these are the stories 
that they told: 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST VASE 


The First Vase was a blue-and-white 
vase with a fat bowl and a long neck. 
On her round sides were pictures of 
wind-mills by flat little houses, and cows 
standing under trees. This is what the 
blue vase said: “My name is Delft. I 
was made more than one hundred years 
ago, in a little town in a country that 
none of you have ever seen. It is a 


level, low country, so low that walls have 
been built all around it to keep the sea 
out. All through the country are roads 
of water called canals. There is so much 
water that the fields are always green in 


summer, and the trees are tall and beau- 
tiful. 

“You notice those pictures of tall, 
strangely shaped objects, with vast arms 
that look a little like wings, on my sides. 
They are wind-mills. It is these that 
pump the water in and out of the fields. 
Everywhere in my country the wind- 
mills rise dark against the sky. The 
wind, blowing all the time, turns the 
mills’ long arms. Why, the wind is so 
strong there that the farmers fasten the 
hay on the ricks with nets in order to 
keep the wind from blowing it away. 

“The people in my country keep their 
houses very clean. Many of them wear 
wooden shoes, very loose, which they 
can slip off at the doorways. The men 
wear knickerbockers, made very full, and 
the women wear aprons and kerchiefs 
and little white caps, with wings that flap 
in the wind on each side of their caps. 
At least, they dressed like that—rich and 
poor alike—in the good old times when 
I was young. I hear that now things are 
changing in Holland. 

“In the factory where I was made 


. 
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they made plates and cups and dishes, 
all in this same shade of blue and white. 
We all belong to the Delft family. One 
of my brothers and sisters often sells for 
one hundred dollars or more.” The First 
Vase seemed to swell with pride as she 
talked. 


STORY OF THE SECOND VASE 


“You think that you are very grand,” 
said the Second Vase, a tall, dainty, slen- 
der, cream-colored one, with a picture of 
a shepherdess in pink watching white 
sheep browsing in a green meadow 
against a blue sky on one of her sides. 
“T am almost as old as you,” she con- 
tinued, haughtily, and I am quite as valu- 
able. [ was made by the master potter 
of all times. His name was Josiah Wedg- 
wood. Why, when he was living and 
making beautiful plates and cups and 
dishes, the Queen of England would use 
nothing but the ware that came from his 
pottery. How he made us, what oxides 
and what ochres he used for our beauti- 
ful coloring and glazing, and how he 
gave us our smooth, perfect finish I may 
not tell. That was my master’s secret. 
and since he died it is the secret of his 
pottery-house. I am glad that I am not 
a common vase. I belong to the aristo- 
cratic Wedgwood family!” 


STORY OF THE THIRD VASE 


The Third Vase was a shapely brown- 
ish one, with her mouth almost as wide 
as her base. There was a cluster of 
flowers in beautiful shades of cream and 
white on her side. Just to look at that 
vase made one think of the early spring 
jonquils that bloomed in one’s grand- 
mother’s garden. 

“I too am proud,” said the Third Vase. 
“T am still young. I was made in Amer- 
ica, at some famous pottery works near 
the city of Cincinnati. I am without 
flaw. In all the world there is only one 
like me. My name is Rookwood. My 
people have their secrets as well as the 
Wedgwoods have theirs, and when I am 
as old as you two are I will be worth 
just as much money as you are.” 
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STORY OF THE FOURTH VASE 


The Fourth Vase was the smallest one 
of the five. She was only five inches 
high. Sometimes she looked as if she 
were made of silver and sometimes she 
looked as if she were made of gold. She 
was decorated with only one picture, and 
that was of a huge dragon, which looked 
as if it were made of precious stones. It 
vas really the most beautiful vase of all, 
and yet it was the most modest. This is 
the Fourth Vase’s story: 

“There is no secret about how I was 
made,” began the little vase. ‘All the 
world might have come into my master’s 
workshop, and might have seen his peo- 
ple making me. I came from a far-away 
country—a beautiful dream country. | 
first saw the light, a completed vase, near 
where falls the shadow of the sacred 
voleano Fujiyama, not very far from the 
great town of Yokohama. Back of my 
master’s house was a beautiful garden, 
with goldfish swimming about in ponds, 
where water lilies grew, and with butter- 
flies darting about among the trees and 
flowers. Back of this garden was his 
workshop, a quiet, orderly place, with 
only a few workmen moving about. 

“T was made of copper and then I was 
covered with a thick paste. Then, when 
the paste had hardened, a little brown 
man, who had worked at his art some 
thirty years, took a piece of thin silver 
wire, less than one-sixteenth of an inch 
high, and, sticking this wire into the 
paste, he outlined this dragon on my 
side. After the picture of the dragon 
was finished—it took him one month to 
put on the pattern—another little brown 
man filled all the tiny holes in the 
dragon’s body with an enamel made of 
powder. See how many thousands of 
scales there are on my dragon's body! 
Every scale is colored just right, and 
there are many more colors than the 
rainbow has. He put the enamel into 
the tiny wire enclosures with a pair of 
chop-sticks. That took him one month. 


“Then I was put into a hot furnace. 
and there I stayed until the enamel 
seemed to boil all over me. 


It bubbled 
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over, and when | was cool | was a very 
rough, uncouth- looking vase. Then an- 
other little brown man took me, and, 
saying never a word, sat down on a mat 
near a small tub of water, with a flannel 
cloth in his hand. He sat there silently 
rubbing me with the cloth for three 
whole months. As he rubbed me he be- 
came fond of me, and when I became 
smooth and all my colors shone like 
jewels, I was the pride of his heart. 

“The day after I was finished a stran- 
ger came across our garden. My master 
had filled me with water, into which he 
had stuck a spray of cherry blossoms. 
When the stranger saw me, he paid 
seventy-five dollars for me and brought 
me away. My name is Cloisonne and 
my country is Japan!” 


THE STORY OF THE FIFTH VASE 


The Fifth Vase was a brown vase with 
a fat, oddly shaped body and a short 
neck. Around her body was a band of 
darker brown, and on that band were 
queer, rude figures, swastika crosses, 
arrows, snakes, and zigzag lines in red. 
This vase was not perfect in shape, as 
the others were, and yet it pleased the 
eye. This was the story that it told: 

“My home and country are very dif- 
ferent from any of my sisters. An In- 
dian woman mixed the clay for me, 
shaped me with her fingers, rounded and 
smoothed me with her rude wheel, prayed 
as she painted these sacred symbols of 
her tribe on my sides, and then put me 
into the clay-baked furnace for my fir- 
ing. My sides are rougher than yours, 
I lean a little awry; but I have seen 
stranger sights than any of you have. I 
have seen the tribe go out to war across 
the desert and come back to the village 
to dance the dance of victory. I am 
old, too—older than even Wedgwood or 
Delft. For centuries before I was found 
and brought here I lay in a ruined kiva, 
or temple. I was once the treasure of a 


Pueblo medicine man. 

The other vases looked at the Fifth 
Vase with respect. 

“Did they ever put flowers into you? 
asked the W edgwood vase. 

“Stranger mixtures than water and 


other things than flowers I held when I 
was young,” said the Pueblo vase, 

“T long for a red rose out of Mistress 
Wedgwood’s garden,” sighed the Eng- 
lish vase. 

“And I for some red and yellow tulips, 
growing in the village of Delft,” said the 
Dutch vase. 

Before the other two could speak the 
house-keeper came back. She put the 
vases carefully into the cabinet on sepa- 
rate shelves, and locked the door and 
went away. 

Then the vases all went to sleep, among 
the painted fans, the carved ivories, the 
bronze idols, the ikons, and all the other 
curios about them. Each one dreamed 
of the flowers she longed for, except the 
Pueblo. Her dreams were of camp-fires, 
painted warriors, and wild cries. 


THe Home Makes or Mars—It is not the 
business of the school to regulate the habits of 
children in the hemes. The school holds be- 
fore the home an ideal. If that ideal is 
realized, it will be because the home directs the 
children toward it. The retiring hour, the ris- 
ing hour, the amusement, the entertainment 
attended, and all things of kindred nature are 
within the control of the parents. The school 
can merely suggest what it believes to be best 
and point out that a deviation from the things 
recommended will probably result in poor 
school work. The responsibility, however, rests 
upon the home. The school can hold up the 
ideal of obedience to law, and teach with vigor 
the results that follow disobedience. Respect 
tor law will become a fixed habit only if the 
community insists upon law enforcement. The 
school may teach the virtue of honesty, but if 
the home and community tolerate and encour- 
age sharp practises in business, these things 
will flourish in spite of the work of the school. 
—President Robert J. Aley in The Educator- 
Journal. 

THe Hetper—The schoolma’am is the 
guiding star of the nation. She takes the 
littling bantling fresh from the home nest, full 
of his pouts, his pets and his passions, un- 
governable in many cases, rampant, riotous 
little wretch, whose own mother often admits 
that she sends him to school purposely to get 
rid of him. The schoolma’am takes a whole 
carload of these little anarchists, half of whom 
singly and alone cannot be handled by their 
own mothers, and she puts them in the way of 
becoming useful citizens. She deserves not 
only the sympathy of the public, but she will 
receive her just reward in the hereafter. Let 
us take off our hats to the schoolma’am. —Tyler 
News. 
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THE TRUE PRODUCT OF THE ORAL METHOD 


OHN DUTTON WRIGHT has the 

following editorial in the July number 

of The Laryngoscope. It is worth 
reading: 

The latest statistics of the work of 
teaching speech to the deaf in schools. 
as appearing in THe Review, 
February, 1912, show that of the 12,588 
pupils in the 148 schools in the United 
States, November 10, 1911, 73.9 per cent 
were taught speech and 64.5 per cent 
were taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method. 

During the past eighteen years, during 
which careful statistics have been col- 
lected, the per cent of speech-taught deaf 
has increased from 54 per cent to 73.9 
per cent. The per cent of those taught 
by the oral method has risen from 24.7 
per cent to 64.5 per cent. 

But, as has been said before in this 
department, these figures are somewhat 
deceptive to “the man in the street,” 
since he does not understand the differ- 
ence in the quality of the output between 
those taught “by the oral method” in the 
so-called “combined” schools and those 
taught by the oral method in the strictly 
oral environment of purely oral schools. 
It is not possible to obtain the best aver- 
age results of oral training under the 
“combined” conditions where the pupils 
are permitted to lean upon the crutch of 
manual communication. Therefore the 
output of the “combined” schools is 
really a detriment to the spread of true 
oral instruction, since the average oral 
efficiency in the intercourse of daily life 
is much lower than that of the output 
from purely oral schools. Yet the “man 
in the street” does not stop to inquire 
under what conditions the deaf pupil 
was taught who is presented to him as 
a product of oral methods. 

Of the 8119 pupils that the official 
statistics state were taught wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method, only 3,058, 
or 37.78 per cent, were taught in the 84 
oral schools of the United States. The 


other 5,051 are the output of the 64 
Of the 62 


“combined” schools. State 


institutions for the deaf, only 8 are oral 
and 54 are “combined” or “manual,” and 
they are the principal source of the real 
“deaf-mute” and are the stronghold of 
manualism. On the other hand, the cause 
of oralism is being championed by 65 
small day schools and 11 denominational 
and private schools, in addition to the 8 
State institutions. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of the general public that 
the spread of true oralism is principally 
retarded by the existence of this large 
and constantly increasing number of 
pupils from the “combined” schools who 
go out into the world believing them- 
selves, and believed by all who know 
them, to be the product of the oral 
method. 

Progress depends upon intelligent pub- 
lic opinion. Public opinion 1s_ slowly 
created by observation and _ instruction. 
A large proportion of the pupils coming 
from “combined” schools are failures 
orally, and the public, being ignorant of 
the possibility of better educational con- 
ditions, bases its opinion on these failures. 

Sometimes a few intelligent and inter- 
ested citizens undertake a propaganda of 
education and succeed in so enlightening 
the public that a demand is made upon 
the governmental authorities to better the 
conditions. Thereupon the wheels of 
progress begin to move. Such was the 
case in the State of Nebraska in 1910 
and 1911, and the ultimate results will 
be far-reaching, for they have legislated 
the manual methods out of the Nebraska 
State School. 

But while legislation is a necessary 
preliminary, it must be followed by pa- 
tient and intelligent public support and 
interest or the legislation cannot be exe- 
cuted. 

Unfortunately, the State of Nebraska 
and its advisers have made a serious and 
fundamental error in their initial proce- 
dure that greatly endangers the ultimate 
success of their efforts. There is only 
one way by which a “combined” or a 
“manual” school can be changed to an 
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That is by absolute segre- 


oral school. 
gation of the older pupils already in 
school, who have begun under manual 
conditions, from the youngest and the 
newly entering pupils, and the placing of 
these latter in a wholly separate and 


urely oral environment. 

The path to success has been blazed 
yes, made into a broad, easily followed 
highway—by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, has, during the past 
25 years, demonstrated in a_ practical 
and conservative manner the method by 
which the desired result can be attained, 
and it is the only method. 

If the State of Nebraska had devoted 
even a comparatively insignificant sum to 
the renting of a small house at some 


distance from the existing institution, 
and had transferred to it the little chil- 
dren who had been in school but one year, 
and to them had added all the entering 
children, and had assigned to this little 
house the necessary matron and teachers 
to form a small, purely oral department, 
wholly segregated from the old institu- 
tion, yet under the same head, they would 
have set their feet in the assured path 
leading to success. They failed to grasp 
this necessity the first year, but it is not 
too late, and perhaps they will decide to 
do it the second year. 

What the State of Nebraska has done, 
and can do in the future, every State in 
the Union can do. Some time each one 
will do it, but who is going to bring up 
the rear of the procession? 


A SMILE FROM A GIRL WORTH WHILE* 


Y deafness came upon me quite 

suddenly, halting a brilliant career 
as a teacher. I loved my _ profession 
dearly and it was hard to give up. How- 
ever, I had to yield, and so began the 
study of lip-reading, thinking it would 
aid in enabling me to again take up my 
beloved profession. 

I am alone in the world except for 
one relative. I had thought she would 
be interested in my life work and be a 
great help to me. But I was mistaken. 
This relative is a non-believer in the 
serviceability of lip-reading, or of any 
other aid for the deaf. 

After some practice, I found that 
through my ability to lip-read [ could 
read the lips of the actors portrayed in 
moving pictures. The practice [ found 
very helpful, and this has been the great- 
est means of convincing my non-believ- 
ing relative that there really is some- 
thing serviceable in lip-reading after all, 
and that it is not such a great crime to 
be deaf. I do not as a rule care for the 
pictures shown in moving-picture shows, 


* Extract from a letter from a brave heart in 


Alabama. 


but do go very often now to help pro- 
mote the cause of lip-reading, because I 
often have people ask me to tell what the 
actors are saying. 

Let me beg of all deaf friends not to 
be unhappy. There are so many unfor- 
tunate beings that every one of us can be 
useful, notwithstanding our affliction. 
Since my deafness, I spend much of my 
spare time, love, energy, and money in 
uplift work in one of our large southern 
cotton mills, and the good results follow- 
ing my efforts have been so great that 
I often wonder if deafness came that I 
might find how useful I could be in this 
work for our Master. 

This little poem by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox has proved a blessing to me: 

“Tt’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes along like a song, 
But the man worth while 
Is the one who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


To be a teacher is very desirable. To 
be a teacher in the highest, best sense 
has ever been the ambition of the ablest 
minds in all ages. 
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THE PERFECT TREE 


N Boulder Canyon, Colorado, there is 

a tree which is known far and wide 
as “The Perfect Tree.” The canyon is 
about twenty miles long and the tree is 
one of its landmarks. It stands far up 
the canyon—a great Engelmann spruce, 
almost seventy-five feet high, and per- 


fect in shape from top to bottom. It is 
believed that it is from seventy-five to 
one hundred years old. 

All about the Perfect Tree stand its sis- 
ters—spruces of different kinds, cedars, 
and firs. All of them have broken 
branches, gnarled trunks, and imperfect 
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forms. Some of them stand as waiting- 
ladies to the Perfect Tree, others are 
springing from the rocky walls of the 
canyon, high above. Though the Rocky 
Mountains do not seem very friendly to 
forest growth, the evergreens persist in 
living there, sometimes growing out of 
the very rock itself, as in the picture on 
the opposite page. 

The Perfect Tree, however, stands in 
one of the few level spots in the canyon. 
It is in loamy soil, about thirty feet from 
the rushing mountain stream which for 
millions and millions of years has been 
busy cutting the canyon. On all sides 
its roots can take up both food and 
water, so that it has not grown “lop- 
sided,” as so many of its sisters have. 
Nature has favored it in another way by 
placing it in a bend of the canyon where 
it is protected entirely from the fierce 
winds that sweep up and down the can- 
yon. When the storm rages all about it, 
its beautiful branches remain unruffled. 

Natural tree-growth in Colorado is ex- 
tremely slow. In the high altitudes near 
the “timber-line” it takes a fir tree thirty 
years to reach a height of a few feet. 
The Perfect Tree is in a lower altitude. 
and, with its advantages of soil and 
water, has probably grown almost a foot 
a year. 

The tree has seen many changes in its 
time. In its youth Indians used to ride 
down the canyon, for this canyon leads 
from the mountains of the “range” to 
the vast plains of the eastern part of 
the State. Somewhere in the sixties 
another race than the red men went up 
the long walled-in way. They were the 
gold-seekers, and all about the Perfect 
Tree are the holes left by prospectors 
in the rock. Boulder Canyon proved to 
be rather poor in gold. In producing 
another metal, however, it is one of the 
world leaders. That metal is tungsten. 

In the old days beavers used to build 
their dams near the tree, and eagles 
made their nests on the crags of the 
canyon. Now the tourist goes up and 
down the deep defile in automobiles. 
The wild, shy people of the woods, the 


Indians and the gold-seekers, are all 
gone. The tourist is lucky if, on his 
pilgrimage to the Perfect Tree, he sees 
a magpie or a blue jay flying from the 
sound of his wheels. 


True Generosity: The Boys’ C. E. So- 
ciety of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf, at Talladega, contributed the sum 
of $5.00 towards the support of Mrs. 
Mills’ School for the Deaf in Chefoo, 
China, and sent the money to Dr. Harris 
Taylor to be forwarded to Mrs. Mills. 
That Mrs. Mills will be pleased goes 
without saying, for her school needs 
every dollar that can be secured. But 
what will please Mrs. Mills most is that 
these deaf boys on this side of the world 
could so generously remember their little 
deaf Chinese brethren on the other side 
of the world. The sum of 25 or 50 cents 
may mean very little to a grown person, 
but to a boy either sum often embodies 
a big lot of fun, good things to eat, and 
a joyous time generally. Thus when a 
boy contributes his quarter or half dollar 
to a good cause he is also practically 
contributing a relatively large amount of 
personal enjoyment that he generously 
denies himself that others may be ben- 
efited. 


Beethoven: Our exchanges tell of a 
pleasant contrast to the sad fate of this 
famous musician, furnished by Dr. Thirl- 
wall, the Radical Bishop of St. David's, 
who wrote the history of Greece that 
held the field before the arrival of Grote. 
In his old age he became stone deaf, but, 
so far from fretting, declared the in- 
firmity was really a blessing, because it 
relieved him from the futile conversation 
of bores. One day a friend, forgetting 
the Bishop’s deafness, greeted him with 
the usual remark about the weather. 
“Eh?” queried the Bishop. “It’s a fine 
day,” bellowed the friend repeatedly into 
the prelate’s ear. When Thirlwall finally 
grasped the meaning of the remark, he 
quietly philosophised, “Dear me! how lit- 
tle a man loses by being deaf!” 
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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE 
DITOR W. A. Caldwell, of the California 


News, in an effort “to fill space,” tries to 

explain “why it is harder to interpret 
from the sign language into the English lan- 
guage than it is to interpret from the English 
into the sign.” He states: 

“Signs are ideographic, pictorial, panoramic, 
and the one translating them into English 
must possess the ability to ‘describe’ a picture 
fittingly and instantly. If he cannot readily 
recall the names of things, he will not make 
a success at interpretating signs. This is the 
first requisite. Then comes the true difficulty, 
which is encountered by all translators of 
signs, however voluble they may be. A sign 
depends for its meaning on the connection. 
Of course this is true of any language. No- 
body can tell, for instance, what part of speech 
‘blind’ is until he knows how the word is used 
in the sentence. It may be an adjective, a 
noun, or a verb. Then, too, as a noun it may 
mean people without sight, or it may mean the 
curtain of a window, or a bowered nook from 
which to shoot ducks, or any one of half a 
dozen other things. But this difficulty exists 
in much greater degree with signs, because 
there are no grammatical distinctions what- 
ever to aid in the latter case, and there are no 
specific signs for thousands of things which 
are in common use around us. A ‘square 
space’ may mean either a box or a room. A 
flop of the hand means death. It also means 
die, and dead (or ‘the dead’). Just which 
variety of flop the sign-maker may have in 
mind does not always appear at first sight; 
and meanwhile the interpreter remains poised 
in midair, speechless and immersed in thought. 
for the sign-maker hasn’t stopped; and this 
necessitates duplex intellectual effort on the 
part of the word-painter. He must work both 
hemispheres of his cerebrum simultaneously 
and independently of each other, one to keep 
track of the still undeveloped flop idea and to 
find suitable language for describing it, and 
the other to record and analyze what follows. 
(A brain specialist may demur at this point, 
but all interpreters will concur.) At a con- 
vention the writer once saw a deaf man ex- 
press his opinion of the difficulties attendant 
upon learning speech and lip-reading. As the 
silent orator grew more and more vehement, 
the poor interpreter lagged farther and far- 
ther in the rear, until finally he threw up his 
hands in despair, leaving the sign-maker ap- 
parently struggling ineffectually to make his 
way through a briar-patch. 

“It is also easy to mistake one sign for 
another, or to miss it altogether, if the light 
is poor or the sign-maker chances to turn to 
one side, because the interpreter must of ne- 
cessity stand so as to face the audience, and 
this leaves him in a poor position for watching 


the one who has the center of the Stage 
When a link drops out in this way it may 
leave the translator hopelessly lost for the 
time being, or, indeed, for the rest of the 
pertormance. 

_ “In conclusion, it may be said when a man 
is using English he is using a highly perfected 
method of communicating thought, capable of 
presenting the finest shades of meaning. When 
he is talking in signs he is using an imperfect 
means of communication—one in which nice 
distinctions often cannot be made except by 
interlarding English.” : 


Tue Ricuts or tHe CHttp.—What 
patient mother who, tiring at last of her 
little son’s awkward efforts to feed him. 
self, takes the spoon into her own hands 
but is grieved at the scream of anger 
that rewards her “kindly” act. ‘What 
a temper he has!” No, that wasn’t tem- 
per at all; it was a loyal protest against 
being thwarted in his duty of develop- 
ing his muscles and his eye-judgment 
through the efforts he was making with 
such admirable patience and such sober 
joy. His supper was of far less im 
portance to him than the eating of his 
supper. Action is always far more im- 
portant to a child than is the end achieved 
by the action. That is the basis of the 
misunderstanding that commonly pre 
vails between the child and his parents. 
Their idea is to get him dressed ; his idea 
is the operation of dressing. In. strug- 
gling to accomplish that complicated 
series of movements, ever so laboriously 
and patiently, he finds the joy of self- 
improvement; his eyes, his fingers, the 
muscles of his body “function”; that 1s, 
they enter upon their appointed use. 
That is the way in which he lives, just 
as his parents live in the more mature 
struggles of the adult world. ‘The child 
has a right to live and to be understood. 
He has the right to protest the best way 
he can when his instinct is forcibly vio- 
lated by mistaken kindliness, and_ the 
scream and the sulk ought not to tempt 
parents to bewail his “temper; it ought 
to warn them that they are somehow in- 
vading the rights of a personality as 
sacred as their own, as fully entitled to 
respect as their own.—Editorial in The 
Iorld’s Work for July. 
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LIP-READING AS AN AID TO IMPERFECT HEARING* 
BY LENA McKERRAL 


BILITY to understand spoken lan- 
we by observing the movements 
of the lips is of the utmost value to one 
whose hearing is defective. Obviously 
this art is of the greater service to the 
profoundly deaf, but those who are only 
slightly hard of hearing may escape 
much of the embarrassment of that con- 
dition by cultivating the practice of lip- 
reading. Persistent observation alone 
will soon enable any such person to sup- 
ply by sight many of the fragments of 
conversational speech that fall just be- 
yond the range of hearing; and if to this 
habit is added an elementary knowledge 
of the theory of the subject, the ability 
to make practical use of lip-reading be- 
comes a certainty. ‘This does not imply 
that one can at once become an expert 
lip-reader. It means rather that a very 
moderate degree of proficiency — will 
serve excellently as an aid to imperfect 
hearing, and will through such use lead 
naturally to greater skill and to the 
ability to depend entirely on lip-reading 
should this need arise. 

Most people whose hearing is only 
slightly impaired do watch the lips and 
are materially aided thereby, though 
usually they are largely if not wholly 
unconscious of this act and of the help 
it gives them. his is nature’s attempt 
to find a way out of the threatened diff- 
culty, and if it is supplemented by intel- 
ligently directed effort it should invaria- 
bly succeed. It occasionally succeeds 
without this help. If the deterioration 
of hearing is slow and the person alert 
and observant he may learn, without 
conscious effort or analytical knowledge 
of the subject, to carry out the process 
of lip-reading ; and if his growth in pro- 
ficiency keeps abreast of the increase of 
deafness he ultimately becomes what is 
known as a natural lip-reader. But if, 
as more frequently happens, this process 


*From the Western Woman's Outlook, 
August 8, 1912, Seattle, Wash. 


of natural development fails to keep pace 
with the depletion of hearing, it is soon 
interfered with and broken up by the 
habits one’s companions form of ap- 
proaching too close for easy observation 
and of shouting, which produces un- 
natural lip movements. 

Skill in lip-reading is gained by prac- 
tice. One who loses only occasional 
sounds, words, or phrases may obtain 
this practice by reading from sight these 
brief missing elements, his interpreta- 
tion being constantly suggested and con- 
firmed by what he hears. Systematic 
study and the use of graded practice 
work will greatly facilitate his progress, 
but are not necessary; he can succeed by 
his own individual effort. On the other 
hand, one who fails to hear a consider- 
able part of what is said in conversa- 
tional tones can hardly hope to over- 
come the initial difficulties of lip-reading 
without the assistance of friends or 
teacher. This is not because the subject 
as a whole is particularly abstruse, but 
because in ordinary speech, which is the 
only practice that naturally presents it- 
self, he is at once confronted by the 
most difficult problems that the art af- 
fords. Even the skilled lip-reader does 
not recognize words with certainty apart 
from their context, but holds suspended 
judgment over every doubtful word that 
he sees until he can fit it into the se- 
quence of thought. The profoundly 
deaf, therefore, are wholly unable to 
pick up lip-reading by mere association 
as one may a smattering of a foreign 
language; but with proper assistance 
such persons, if established in the use 
of language, may learn to read the lips 
with only a fraction of the effort re- 
quired of the hearing person for the 
mastery of a foreign tongue. When the 
deaf lip-reader begins to see sentences 
instead of looking for words, ordinary 
conversation affords excellent practice. 

The formal study of lip-reading by 
adults usually involves three different 
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types of effort. First, analytical study 
of the relations of lip movements to 
sounds. This one may do with text- 
book and mirror or with an instructor. 
But this study carried on apart from or 
in advance of one’s actual experience in 
lip-reading is hardly as intéresting or 
practical as the study of German gram- 
mar to one who has no German vocabu- 
lary. The study of fine distinctions in 
lip-reading should be taken up only as 
the need for making them arises in prac- 
tice; otherwise the observation of these 
distinctions tends to encumber the mind 
with details at a time when it should be 
free to give full attention to larger 
issues, the process of lip-reading being 
synthetic rather than analytic. Second, 
practice with specially prepared exer- 
cises, so arranged as to present the 
easier problems of lip-reading first and 
give thorough drill on each before pass- 
ing to the next. The composition and 
presentation of such exercises requires 
skilled knowledge of the difficulties of 
lip-reading and experience in meeting 
them, and can best be done by or under 
the direction of a competent teacher. 
By using only the simplest combinations 
of sounds, a skilled teacher can in a 
single brief lesson have any one of ordi- 
nary ability, whether hard of hearing or 
not, reading complete sentences of con- 
siderable length with ease and certainty. 
The instruction is continued by using 
these easy words in different combina- 
tions, with the rapid addition of others 
only slightly harder. New features are 
thus constantly presented and the work 
is kept sufficiently hard to require the 
pupil's close attention, but is not allowed 
to become so difficult as to be burden- 
some. Third, practice in conversation 
with assistants or friends who have the 
patience to accommodate their speech to 
the limitations of the lip-reader’s ability, 
and to repeat or vary the form of their 
statements as the occasion demands. 
This may be found difficult for both par- 
ties at first, but becomes easier as the 
lip-reader gains proficiency. Practical 
use of lip-reading is best attained by 
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combining these three methods of study, 
but may be reached by the third alone, 
The writer, after the complete loss of 
hearing, became a_ practical lip-reader 
with only such aid as she was able to 
obtain from members of her own 
family. 

The teaching of lip-reading originated 
in private schools for congenital deaf 
children and was soon extended to the 
public schools, where it achieved such 
success that it has been almost univer- 
sally adopted (in conjunction — with 
speech teaching) as the basis of the deaf 
child’s education. The teaching of adults 
is more recent and is comparatively little 
known, though teachers who specialize 
in this work are to be found in most of 
the larger cities of the United States and 
Europe. Obviously the educational 
problems presented by these two classes 
of pupils are entirely different and re- 
quire different treatment, even where 
they relate to lip-reading alone. The 
child must begin with no language ex- 
perience whatever and without the nat- 
ural means of acquiring such experience. 
His only asset is undeveloped mental 
capacity, while the adult’s general edu- 
cation is complete, his mind mature, and 
his use of language fully developed. 
There is also a fundamental difference 
in the final result, for to the adult speech 
remains always the natural and _ sponta- 
neous method of thought conveyance, 
while to the congenital deaf it must ever 
be somewhat artificial. The adult's task 
in learning to read the lips is much the 
smaller and he undertakes it with vastly 
superior equipment; especially is this 
true if he begins while hearing is only 
slightly impaired. Lip-reading is not a 
perfect art and does not place one on 
even terms with those who hear well; 
but to those of imperfect hearing it 
offers a practical aid of the highest or- 
der, and it is quite available to any adult 
who will do for himself a mere fraction 
of the work expected of the normal 
child who takes up the study of music 
or language. Moreover, it is not a lux- 


ury but a necessity. 
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THE PROVIDENCE MEETING 


HE Ninth Summer Meeting was 

most enjoyable and instructive—a 
success from every point of view. Mem- 
bers who failed to attend missed much 
that may never come again. The dem- 
onstration classes did excellent work; 
the addresses, lectures, and papers were 
interesting and instructive; the audience 
chamber was crowded, while the social 
side, the entertainments and outings, ex- 
ceeded the expectations of even those 
who are familiar with New England's 
generous hospitality. Pleasant memories 
of the long ride on the steamer, the in- 
spection of the military fortress, the 
drive through Newport, the clambake 
on the seashore, the trips through the 
great manufacturing plants, ete., will 
long dwell with the participants. No 
wonder that the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurd, Mr. MeAlevy, Mr. Heydon, Mrs. 
McGuinness, and other members of the 
Board of Trustees loom large on the 
roll of Ye Perfect Hosts. 

A detailed report of the proceedings 
will appear in the next number of THE 
Voita REVIEW. 

SPEECH-READINGC—Watching the mouth of a 
person who is speaking and understanding the 
thought so conveyed is termed speech-reading. 
One may become so proficient in this art as to 
be almost unconscious, if deaf, of the fact that 
he is not hearing what is said. The means by 
which such desirable results are obtained are a 
knowledge of the mechanism of speech and 
unremitting attention to the movements of the 
mouth whenever and wherever speech is seen. 
All mouths must assume nearly the same posi- 
tions during the utterance of words, and a 
study of the formation of the elements of 
speech combined with a study of one’s own 
mouth while analyzing spoken words is a 
needed preparation for an intelligent interpre- 
tation of speech that cannot be heard. Success 
in acquiring this power depends largely upon 
the willingness of the student to accept oppor- 
tunities for testing his knowledge; every time 
a remark is addressed to him or an answer 
given to a question asked, or when he takes 
part in a conversation, valuable practice is ob- 
tained. It is literally true that in this study 
“practise makes perfect..—From a_ circular 
issued by the late Alice M. Porter. 


: Can you hit the nail on the head every time? 
Can you talk straight to the point and make 
each sentence clearly portray its own meaning? 
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LIP-READING LITERATURE 


101. Lip-Reading As a Remedy for Deaf- 
ness. By Susanna E. Hull. A Review of E. 
Boudin’s “La Surdite.” “Lip-reading consists 
of two operations—one physical, taking note 
as it does of the visible movements of the 
lips and the play of the countenance during 
speech; the other psychical, since it interprets 
by mental adaptation the words and syllables 
deciphered, so as to correctly convey the 
thought expressed by the speaker.” 4 pages, 
4 illustrations. Volta Review, June, 1912. 
Vol. 14, No. 3. 

102. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie. The 16th and 17th lessons. 
Consonants revealed by context. Diphthongs 
with relaxed and narrow tinal movement, etc. 
5 pages. Volta Review, June, 1912. Vol. 14, 
No. 

103. Lip-Reading for Hearing Children. 
Showing how a teacher overcame lax methods 
of speech in hearing children by teaching lip- 
reading. They enjoy it and insist that each 
word be clearly enunciated. Note on page 
138. Volta Review, June, 1912. Vol. 14, No. 3. 

104. A Lip-Reading Conversation Class. 
As described by one of its members, Miss 
Cecilia Jones, to a visitor, and showing how 
helpful to lip-readers is “plenty of conversa- 
tion practise.” 3 pages. Volta Review, May, 
1912. Vol. 14, No. 2. 

105. Lip-Reading: The Art of Judith Lee. 
3y C. Sibley Haycock. From the Strand 
Magazine, February, 1912. Illustrating how 
the value of lip-reading to those who have 
the misfortune to be born deaf or to lose 
their hearing is inestimable. Reading the 
lips like reading shorthand consists in deci- 
phering signs of sounds, phonetic characters, 
the former transitory, the latter stationary. 
6 pages, 7 illustrations. Volta Review, April, 
1912. Vol. 14, No. I. 

106. Many a Slip ’T'wixt the Girl and The 
Lip. By Juliet D. Clark and Edward B. 
Nitchie. A lip-reading play performed in 
New York before many deaf as well as hear- 
ing persons, and forming a good lesson on 
lip-reading. “People have an idea that they 
must mouth to a lip-reader, but instead of 
being a help it confuses and makes under- 
standing more difficult; and on the other hand 
many people do not open their mouths at all. 
They talk from the back of their throats, 
keeping the lips and teeth almost closed.” 8 
pages, 4 illustrations. Volta Review, April, 
1912. Vol. 14, No. 1. 

107. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By FE. B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 15. Consonants revealed by 
tongue. Diphthongs with puckered final move- 
ment. 3 pages. Volta Review, March, 1912. 
Vol. 13, No. Io. 

108. The Miiller-Walle Method of Speech- 
Reading. By Julius Miiller-Walle. Brief re- 
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view of its progress during twenty-five years. 
The basis of the method is drill of well-ar- 
ranged syllables. Systematic practise is given 
“to train the eye to perceive, combine and 
distinguish rapidly the outward movements 
of the different organs of speech.” 3 pages. 
Volta Review, February, 1912. Vol. 13, No. 0. 


109. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 


Nitchie. Lesson 14. Consonants revealed by 
lips. Puckered vowels. 3 pages. Volta Re- 
view, February, 1912. Vol. 13, No. 0. 

110. The Work He Happened On. By 


Mabel Ellery Adams. Story of a little lip- 
reading deaf boy who lost his way in the city, 
and how good fortune came to the man who 
returned him to his parents. 7 pages, 2 illus- 
trations. Volta Review, January, 1912. Vol. 
13, No. 8. 

111. How to Practise Lip-Reading. 
Nitchie. Lesson 13. 
the lips. Relaxed 
Review, January, 1912. 


By E. B. 

Consonants revealed by 
vowels. 2 pages. Volta 
Vol. 13, No. 8. 

112. Lip-Reading for Deaf Children. By 
MM. L. Dupuis and A. Legrand. Translated 
by Susanna E. Hull. Conclusion of 114 and 
1160. “It is important (a) to accustom the 
pupil to seeing only such visual appearances 
in lip-reading as he is likely to have the 
chance of tinding again; (b) to watch that 
he himself keeps up an agreement between 
the visual appearances he assimilates in lip- 
reading and his own motor impressions of 
the same articulations; (c) to develop the 
pupils’ faculty of interpretation, made requi- 
site by the presence of similar elements; (d) 
and to give the pupil a knowledge of language 
extensive enough to make the exercise of his 
faculty of interpretation of real service. to 
him.” 43 pages. Volta Review, December, 
Vol. 13, No. 

113. How to Practise Lip-Reading. 3y E...B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 12. “In my preceding papers 
I have given a complete description of the 
various methods by which skill in lip-reading 
can be acquired. In this paper, and in those 
to follow, I shall outline and give material 
for daily work, using the different move- 
ments as a foundation.” 2 pages. Volta Re- 
view, December, 1911. Vol. 13, No. 7. 


114. Lip-Reading for Deaf Children. By 
MM. L. Dupuis and A. Legrand. Translated 
by Susanna FE. Hull. Continuation of 116. 
“If necessity compels us to adopt a certain 
slowness of speech—-which we always re- 
gret—vet we bear in mind that it ought not 
sensibly to change the appearance of the sen- 
tence, and that it is important that we should 
unceasingly seek to approach nearer and 
nearer to normal utterance. This rapid read- 


ing to which we are tending can evidently 
only apply to very familiar and consequently 
very ordinary phraseology and not to the lan- 
We have proved 


guage of literature. the 
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paramount importance of a knowledge of lane 
guage to secure rapid and accurate lip-read- 
ing.” 5 pages. Volta Review, November, 
191I. Vol. 13, No. 6. 

115. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E.B, 
Nitchie. Lesson 11. Conversation practise 
“The end and aim of all lip-reading practise 
is facility in understanding conversation, 
Skill in reading the lips certainly can be 
gained by conversation practise alone, but 
neither so speedily nor so thoroughly as when 
such conversation practise is supplemented by 
the practise of exercises of the various kinds 


that have been explained in my previous 
papers.” 2 pages. Volta Review, November, 
191t. Vol. 13, No. 6. 


116. Lip-Reading for Deaf Children. By 
MM. L. Dupuis and A. Legrand. Translated 
by Susanna E. Hull. “Having determined 
the part to be played by lip-reading in the 
education of the deaf child, and having shown 
the difficulties that he must necessarily en 
counter, when no longer under his teacher's 
influence, it seems to us that the time has 
come to discuss the conditions into which he 
must be put, in order that he may enjoy all 
the advantages to be derived from the means 
of communication into which we have init 
ated him.” 5 pages. Volta Review, October, 
1911. Vol. 13, No. 5. 

117. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B 
Nitchie. Lesson 10. Colloquial forms. “Tt 
is obviously good practise to train the eye to 
catch the common forms and_ expressions 
which pass from mouth to mouth again and 
again in a day’s conversation. They may be 
divided into two classes, first, complete col- 
loquial sentences, and, second, parts of sen- 
tences, forms or phrases.” 3 pages. Volta 
Review, October, 1911. Vol. 13, No. 5. 

118. The Practical Value of Lip-Reading. 
By Max A. Goldstein, M. D. A paper read 
before the American Laryngological, Rhino- 
logical, and Otological Society, at its seven- 
teenth annual meeting. “To the partial or 
incurable deaf the acquisition of lip-reading 
is a manifold blessing. To the otologist it 
offers a consolation for his inability to cope 
with certain forms of aural pathology.” 4% 
pages. Volta Review, September, 1911. Vol. 
13, No. 4. 

119. A Game for Lip-Readers. “Devised 
for the cultivation of certain powers of mind 
that are valuable to the speech-reader.” Va 
page. Volta Review, September, tort. Vol. 
13, No. 4. 

120. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 
Nitchie. Lesson 9. “The fact that the sounds 
in several consonant groups have the same 
visible movements gives rise to a considerable 
body of homophenous words—that is, words 
that look very similar or alike.” 3 pages. 
Volta Review, September, 1911. Vol. 13, 
No. 4. 
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